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SUMMARY 


The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1962,  probably 
will  be  about  7^  million  bales,  approximately  400,000 
bales  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  1961  crop  of 
cotton  plus  estimated  imports  and  the  city  crop  are  ex- 
pected to  be  larger  than  disappearance.  Disappearance 
in  1961-62  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1960-61 
because  of  the  expected  decline  in  cotton  exports  and 
despite   an   exoected   increase   in   mill  consumption. 

At  the  start  of  the  current  season,  CCC-held  cotton 
stocks  (owned  and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding 
price  support  loans)  were  about  1.5  million  bales,  the 
lowest  of  any  August  1  since  1952.  On  the  other  hand, 
commercially  held  stocks  on  August  1,  1961, were  large  , 
about  5.7  million  bales.  Large  commercially  held  stocks 
were  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  price-support 
level  for  the  1961  crop  as  compared  with  the  1960 
crop.   CCC-held   stocks   will  increase  as  the  season 


progresses  and  by  July  31,  1962,  may  be  close  to  4.5 
million  bales. 

Cotton  production  in  the  1961-62  marketing  year  was 
estimated  at  about  14.5  million  running  bales,  as  of 
November  1,  about  300,000  bales  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  1961  crop  is  being  produced  on  larger 
acreage  and  with  about  the  same  average  yield  as  the  I960 
crop.  In  1961,  low  yielding  areas  of  the  country  received 
a  larger  portion  of  the  total  acreage  allotment  than  in 
1960,  Underplanting  increased  in  1961  because  of  large 
underplanting  in  the  Southeast,  which  received  a  much 
larger  acreage  allotment  in  1961  than  in  1960. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  for  upland  cotton  for 
1962  has  been  set  at  18.1  million  acres  compared  with 
18.5  million  in  1961.  The  acreage  allotment  for  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  in  1962  is  100,293  acres,  approximately 
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37,000  acres  larger  than  1961.  The  distribution  of  the 
upland  allotment  by  regions  shows  that  the  proportions 
allotted  in  each  of  the  four  geographic  areas  was  not 
greatly  different  from  those  under  the  1961  allotment. 
The  proportions  in  the  West  and  the  Southeast  increased 
slightly.  The  proportion  in  the  Delta  declined  and  the 
Southwest  was  the  same. 

Consumption  of  cotton  by  mills  in  the  United  States 
in  1961-62  is  estimated  at  about  8.8  million  bales, 
approximately  500,000  bales  larger  than  consumption 
during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Larger  use  is 
being  caused  by  a  higher  level  of  economic  activity 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  by  relatively  low  stocks 
in  relation  to  unfilled  orders  for  cotton  broadwoven 
goods.  Other  indicators  of  a  higher  level  of  mill  ac- 
tivity are  higher  fabric  values  in  the  past  few  months, 
smaller  imports  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  first  8  months 
of  calendar  1961  than  in  the  first  8  months  of  I960, 
exports  of  cotton  textiles  at  about  the  same  level  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1961  as  in  1960,  and  higher  rates 
of  consumption  of  cotton  by  IMited  States  mills  since 
February  1961.  At  the  end  of  September,  the  seasonally 
adjusted  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  cotton 
broadwoven  goods  was  0,38  compared  with  the  high  point 
of  U.66  in  December  1960.  Changes  in  this  ratio  usually 
lead  to  changes  in  the  rate  of  consumption  of  cotton 
by  several  months.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1961  were  equivalent  to  abour 
252,000  bales  of  cotton,  compared  with  374,000  bales 
during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Imports  have 
increased  some  in  the  past  2  months  and  are  expected 
to  increase  more  as  the  season  progresses.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  cotton  mill  consumption,  seasonally  ad- 
justed, reached  a  low  in  February  1961  and  has  tended 
to  increase  each  month  since  then.  Seasonal  adjustment 
of  the  September  rate  indicates  consumption  in  the  1961-62 
season  of  more  than  8.8  million  bales  of  cotton. 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  in  calendar  1961  probably  will  be  about  22.2 
pounds  compared  with  23.5  in  1960.  If  it  materializes, 
the  1961  estimate  would  be  the  lowest  level  of  cotton 
consumption  per  capita  since  1958.  Consumption  of 
cotton  in  1962  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  that  of  1961. 


There  are,  of  course,  some  depressing  factors  in 
the  picture  for  cotton  mill  consumption.  Manmade 
fiber  consumption  is  increasing  and  ±e  consumption 
of  rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  it  has  for  several  years.  Continued  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles,  mentioned 
above,  could  also  have  a  depressing  effect  on  cotton 
consumption. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the 
current  season  are  expected  to  be  about  5.5  million 
bales  compared  with  6,634,000  in  1960-61.  Declines 
are  occurring  because  the  ending  carryover  of  cotton 
in  the  foreign  free  world  for  the  1961-62  season  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  the  starting  carryover, 
whereas  in  1960-61  the  ending  carryover  increased  by 
about  a  million  bales.  Production  of  cotton  in  the  foreign 
free  world  is  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller  in  1961- 
62  than  a  year  earlier  and  consumption  of  cotton  prob- 
ably will  be  slightly  below  that  of  1961-62.  Despite 
the  expected  decline  in  production,  cotton  acreage  abroad 
increased  in  1961  over  1960.  The  production  decline  is 
being  caused  by  lower  yields  in  several  countries. 
Government  financing  of  U.  S.  exports  —  in  value  and 
volume  --is  expected  to  be  smaller  during  the  current 
eason  than  last  season.  Prices  for  cotton  in  European 
iTiport  markets  have  increased  over  the  past  several 
months,  but  prices  of  U.  S.  cotton  are  in  general,  still 
competitive  with  prices  for  foreign  grown  cotton.  The 
price  strength  in  world  markets  of  recent  months 
may  mean  some  further  increase  in  acreage  in  the 
foreign  free  world  in  1962. 

The  average  14  spot  market  price  for  Middling  1- 
inch  cotton  has  increased  steadJy  over  the  past  several 
months.  The  average  price  for  October  was  33.59 
cents  per  pound,  the  highest  price  since  June  1959. 
The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland 
cotton  in  mid-October  was  about  33.89  cents  per  pound 
compared  wi±  31.53  cents  in  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier.  The  average  price  received  by  farmers  has 
increased  each  month  since  February  1961  when  it  was 
26,91  cents  per  pound. 


RECENT  DEVELORMENTS 


CARRYOVER  LARGER 

The  carryover  on  August  1,  1962  ,is  expected  to  be 
about  7.6  million  bales,  compared  with  about  7.2  mil- 
lion bales  on  August  1,  1961.  The  1961  carryover  was 
50  percent  less  than  the  record-high  carryover  of  1956 
of  about  14.5  million  bales.  (See  figure  1.) 

Estimated  disappearance  for  1961-62  is  expected  to 
decline  about  600,000  bales  from  the  14.9  million  of 
the  preceding  marketing  year  and  is  expected  to  be 


smaller  than  the  1961  crop.  Estimated  disappearance 
for  1961-62  includes  an  increase  in  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  and  a  decline  in  estimated  cotton  exports. 
The  disappearance  of  about  14.3  million  bales  is  smaller 
than  that  in  each  of  the  past  two  marketing  years  and 
it  is  slightly  below  the  average  disappearance  of  the 
preceding  5  years.  (See  table  16.) 

CCC-HELD  STOCKS  SMALL 

At  the  start  of  the  current  season  CCC-held  cotton 
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Figure  1 


stocks  (owned  and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding 
price  support  loans)  were  about  1.5  million  bales. 
These  were  the  lowest  stocks  held  by  CCC  on  any  August  1 
since  1952.  (See  table  1.) 


Table  1, — Stocks  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  held  by  CCC 
and  others.  United  States,  1946  to  date 


Date 

;  CCC-held 
i  stocks 

:  1/ 

Free 
stocks 

!  Total 

:  1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

•     bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

August  1 

1946 

:  786 

6,540 

7.326 

1947 

:  55 

2,475 

2.530 

1948 

41 

3,039 

3,080 

1949 

3.819 

1,468 

5,287 

1950 

3,540 

3,306 

6,846 

1951 

79 

2,199 

2.278 

1952 

285 

2.504 

2,789 

1953 

2,000 

3.605 

5,605 

1954 

7.035 

2,693 

9,728 

1955  : 

8,133 

3,072 

11,205 

1956  : 

9,857 

4.672 

14,529 

1957  : 

5.184 

6,139 

11.323 

1958  : 

2,923 

5,814 

8,737 

1959  : 

7,042 

1,843 

8,885 

1960  3/  : 

5,041 

2.519 

7,560 

1961  3/  : 

1,509 

5,655 

7.164 

1/  Includes  cotton  pooled,  owned  and  loans  outstanding. 
2/  Running  bales.  3/  Preliminary. 


The  relatively  small  CCC-held  stocks  were  also 
associated  with   a   high  level   of  commercially  held 


stocks.  The  5.7  million  bales  in  commercial  hands 
on  August  1  were  the  largest  since  1958,  and  prior 
to  1957  commercially  held  stocks  had  not  exceeded 
5.7  million  bales  since  1946.  The  relatively  large 
quantity  of  these  stocks  was  associated  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level  for  the  1961  crop  as 
compared  with  the  1960  crop.  The  average  loan  level 
for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  for  the  1961  crop  is  33.04 
cents  per  pound.  This  compares  with  the  CCC  minimum 
resale  price  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  without  carrying 
charges  for  the  1960  crop  of  29,29  cents  per  pound. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  CCC-held 
stocks  and  the  large  quantity  of  commercially  held 
stocks,  movement  into  the  CCC  loan  probably  will  be 
large  during  the  current  season.  It  seems  likely  that 
commercially  held  stocks  on  August  1.  1962,  probably 
will  be  around  2.5  million  bales,  about  3.0  million  bales 
smaller  than  they  were  on  August  1,  1961.  At  the  same 
time,  CCC-held  stocks  will  probably  increase  sharply 
and  the  net  collateral  held  under  outstanding  loans  by 
CCC  on  August  1,  1962,  from  the  1961  upland  crop  may 
be  about  3.0  million  bales.  Loans  during  the  current 
season  so  far  are  small  because  of  late  harvesting. 
Outstanding  CCC  loans  on  upland  cotton  as  of  Octo- 
ber 27  were  1.220,386  bales.  Very  few  loans  had  been 
made  on  extra-long  staple  cotton  as  of  this  date.  (See 
table  2.) 


PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON 
LARGER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

The  1961  cotton  crop  was  estimated  as  of  November  1 
at  about  14.5  million  running  bales  (about  14.5  million 
bales  of  500  pounds  each),  compared  with  the  1960  crop 
of  about  14.3  million  bales.  Cotton,  during  the  current 
season,  is  being  produced  on  more  acres  and  with  a- 
bout  the  same  average  yield  as  in  1960.  (See  table  17.) 

Acreage  harvested  for  the  1961  crop  is  estimated  at 
15,652.000  acres,  compared  with  15.309,000  acres  for 
the  1960  crop.  The  average  yield  per  harvested  for  the 
1961  crop  is  estimated  at  about  446  pounds,  the  same' 
as  the  yield  for  the  1960  crop.  The  1960  and  1961  yields 
are  the  lowest  for  the  past  4  years  and  compare  with  a 
record  high  in  1958  of  466  pounds  per  acre.  For  many 
years,  the  yields  per  acre  have  trended  upward,  but 
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Table  2. — Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cotton.L'nited  States,, 
August  1,  1959  and  1960  and  August  1961  to  date 


Date 

:  Total 

Upland 

\            Extra-long  staple  1/ 

Owned 
;  2/ 

Under 
loan 

Total 

• 

:  Owned 
• 

Under* 
lo3.n 

Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

'•  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1959 

August  1 

!  / 

b,y/l 

A  0*7  1 

o,y/ 1 

71 

71 

1960 

August  1 

■           C  AX  1 

o 
L 

A  Q7C 
4,V/0 

42 

24 

AA 
00 

1961 

August 

4 

1    CO  A 

l,Oi:o 

1    A"?  A 

1,4/4 

1  / 

i,4yi 

34 

1 

August 

11 

I  ,ooo 

1  ATA 

Lo 

34 

1A 

August 

1  R 

lO 

1    A1 A 

1,4/4 

00 

1  CIO 

1  ,D1Z 

33 

11 

66 

August 

25 

1  c  An 

1    A1 A 

1,4/4 

1  C0"7 

33 

— 

66 

September 

1  : 

1,007 

1   A1 A 
1,4/4 

01 

1,003 

34 

September 

8  : 

1,592 

1,474 

79 

1,558 

34 

34 

September 

15  : 

1,612 

1,474 

105 

1,579 

33 

33 

September 

22  : 

1,664 

1,474 

157 

1,631 

33 

33 

September 

29  : 

1.752 

1,474 

245 

1,719 

33 

33 

October 

6  : 

1.893 

1,474 

386 

1,860 

33 

3/ 

33 

October 

13  : 

2,072 

1,465 

574 

2,039 

33 

3/ 

33 

October 

20  : 

2,368 

1.465 

870 

2,335 

33 

3/ 

33 

October 

27  : 

2,717 

1,465 

1,220 

2.685 

32 

3/ 

32 

1/  Includes  American  Egyptian.  Sealand  and  Sea-Island,  2/  Estimated  stock.  3/  Less  than  500  bales. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


±e  past  4  years  they  have  run  counter  to  the  long- 
term  trend,  (See  figure  2.) 


COTTON  YIELDS  PER  ACRE 


400 


200 
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Figure  2 

Regional  yields  per  harvested  acre  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
showed  some  rather  divergent  trends  for  the  1961  crop. 


In  ±e  West,  a  record  high  of  about  991  pounds  per  acre 
is  estimated  compared  with  937  pounds  in  1960.  Yields 
in  ±e  Southwest  and  the  Delta  regions  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
are  higher  in  1961  than  in  1960,  but  the  average  yield  in 
the  Southeast  is  smaller.  In  the  Southwest,  the  yield 
increased  about  10  pounds  per  acre;  in  the  Delta  States, 
about  4  pounds  per  acre;  and  in  the  Southeast  it  declined 
about  20  pounds.  (See  table  20.)  The  West,  the  highest 
yielding  area  showed  yield  per  acre  2.8  times  as 
high  as  in  the  Southeast,  the  second  lowest  yielding  area. 

Even  though  the  West  registered  high-level  yields,  the 
acreage  allotted,  planted,  and  harvested  there  declined. 
On  the  other  hand,  acreage  in  all  other  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  Cotton  Belt  increased.  The  harvested 
acreage  in  the  Southeast  was  110,000  acres  above  1960. 
However,  the  harvested  acreage  in  1961  was  only  77 
percent  of  that  allotted  to  this  region.  The  harvested 
acreage  in  the  other  regions  of  the  Cotton  Belt  was  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  allotment  than  in  the 
Southeast;  in  the  West,  it  was  about  97  percent;  fol- 
lowed by  the  Delta  with  89  percent;  and  in  the  South- 
west with  approximately  83  percent.  Harvested  acreage 
for  the  United  states  as  a  whole  was  about  85  percent 
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of  the  national  allotment.  The  acreage  allotment  in  all 
regions  of  the  Cotton  Belt  was  larger  in  1961  than*in 
1960,  except  for  the  West,  which  was  reduced  by  about 
11  percent.  The  reduction  in  the  acreage  allotment  in 
the  West  caused  the  reduction  in  harvested  acreage  in 
that  region,  as  all  of  the  allotment  was  planted.  How- 
ever, the  Southeast  which  showed  the  largest  percentage 
increase  in  its  acreage  allotment  --  about  9  percent  — 
also  showed  the  largest  underplanting  of  the  allotment. 
Underplanting  in  the  Southeast  was  about  21  percent 
and  for  ±e  United  States  as  a  whole  about  11  percent. 
Thus,  the  larger  acreage  allotment  in  the  Southeast 
did  not  result  in  proportionately  increased  production. 
(See  table  3.)  The  larger  acreage  allotment  in  the  South- 
west did  result  in  increases  in  production. 


Table  3.— Cotton:  Total  allotments,  acreage  planted 
and  percentages,  by  regions,  1957  to  date 


Item 

:  West 

ISouth- 

:  Delta 

.'  South- 

1  United 

]  west 

\  east 

\  States 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

,1.000 

1.000 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Allotted 

acreage 

1957 

:  1,414 

8,420 

4,627 

3.214 

1/17,675 

1958 

:  X.419 

8,330 

4,654 

3,232 

1/17,638 

1959 

1,515 

8,068 

4,701 

3.113 

1/17,399 

1960 

1,619 

8,163 

4,702 

3,109 

1/17,591 

1961 

1,448 

8,733 

4,957 

3.382 

1/18.521 

1962 

1,454 

8,580 

4,840 

3.325 

18.202 

Planted 

acreage 

1957  : 

1.289 

6,838 

3,959 

2,224 

14,310 

1958  : 

1,323 

6,105 

3,369 

1,582 

12,379 

1959  : 

1,497 

7,435 

4,346 

2,555 

15.833 

1960  : 

1,619 

7,455 

4,433 

2,573 

16.080 

1961  : 

1,441 

7,820 

4,619 

2,681 

16,561 

Percent  : 

planted  : 

1957  : 

91 

81 

86 

69 

81 

1958  : 

93 

73 

72 

49 

70 

1959  : 

99 

92 

92 

82 

91 

1960  : 

100 

91 

94 

83 

91 

1961  : 

100 

90 

93 

79 

89 

1/Does  not  include  extra-long  staple  to  Puerto  Rico. 


In  the  long  run,  yields  per  acre  have  trended  upward 
faster  in  the  West  than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
Cotton  Belt.  The  trend  1/  in  the  West  for  1957  was  about 
905  pounds  per  harvested  acre,  about  40  pounds  above 
the  trend  yield  for  1956.  The  slowest  upward  trend  is 


occurring  in  the  Southeast,  where  the  trend  yield  in- 
creased about  8  pounds  from  1956  to  1957  and  in  the 
latter  year  stood  at  355  pounds  per  harvested  acre. 
The  lowest  trend  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  1957 
was  in  the  Southwest  where  it  was  299  pounds.(See  table 
20.) 

UPLAND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 
FOR  1962  SMALLER 

On  October  12  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced 
a  national  marketing  quota  for  1962  for  upland  cotton 
of  15.7  million  bales  and  a  national  acreage  allotment 
of  18.1  million  acres.  These  figures  compare  with  a 
national  marketing  quota  in  1960  of  15.6  million  bales 
and  with   acreage  allotments  of  18.5  million  acres. 

The  announcement  stated  in  part:  1 

"Based  on  recent  planting  and  yield  trends,  the  1 
1962  allotment  of  about  18.1  million  acres  is  ex-  I 
pected  to  produce  about  as  much  cotton  as  will  be 
used  in  the  1962-63  season,  leaving  the  carryover 
on  August  1,  1963,  at  about  the  same  level  as  the 
carryover  estimated  for  August  1.  1962  .... 

"Department  officials  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
wi±  the  national  quota  and  allotment.  The  USDA 
has  been  working  for  several  months,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  two  above-mentioned  advisory  groups 
and  other  representatives  of  producers  and  allied 
industries,  in  an  effort  to  develop  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  cotton  production  adjustment  and 
price-support  system  that  would  better  meet  the 
various  objectives  which  are  deemed  desirable,  in- 
cluding maintaining  or  increasing  producer  income, 
maintaining  or  improving  the  competitive  position 
of  cotton  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets, 
protecting  the  interests  of  consumers,  protecting 
the  position  of  the  textile  mills  and  other  cotton- 
related  industries,  and  holding  down  Government 
costs.  The  reconciliation  of  these  various  objec- 
tives presents  problems  of  great  complexity  and 
no  general  agreement  upon  desirable  changes  has 
yet  been  reached. 

"However,  the  Department  hopes  that  it  will  be 
in  a  position  to  recom  .-and  desirable  changes  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  and  that  these  changes 
will,  among  other  things,  provide  a  means  by  which 
producers  in  the  various  cotton-producing  regions 
of  the  United  States  will  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  meet  their  acreage  and  pricing  objectives.  If 
such  changes  could  be  made  in  time  to  apply  to  the 
1962  crop,  it  would,  of  course,  be  most  helpful." 

1/  A  trend  yield  is  a  9- year  centered  moving  aver- 
age. This  means  that  the  last  year  for  which  the 
trend  yield  can  be  computed  is  5  years  preceding 
the  current  year,  or  1957.- 
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Table  4. — Cotton,  upland:  Acreage  allotments,  by  regions  and  each  region  as  a  percent 

of  total,  1959,  60,  6i,  and  1962 


Year 

:  West 

:  Southwest 

Delta 

:       Southeast  '• 

United  States 

1,000 

1,000 

l,UUU 

1,000 

1  nnn 
i,  uuu 

acres 

Pet- 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

Pct^ 

acres 

1959  1/ 

1,471 

8.5 

8,044 

46.4 

4,701 

27.1 

3,112 

18.0 

17,328 

1960  1/  : 

1,579 

9.0 

8,140 

46.4 

4,702 

26.8 

3,107 

17.8 

17,528 

1961 

1,408 

7.6 

8,711 

47.2 

4,957 

26.9 

3,382 

18.3 

18,458 

1962  : 

1.392 

7.7 

8,546 

47.2 

4,840 

26.7 

3,324 

18.4 

18.102 

i/  Includes  acreage  added  by  Choice  B  selection 

Computed  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


The  distribution  of  the  1962  acreage  allotment  by 
regions  indicates  that  the  Southeast  will  still  receive 
a  large  proportion  of  the  acreage  allotment.  (See  tables  4 
and  21.)  In  the  past  several  years,  the  Southeast  has 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  underplanting  than  any  of 
The  other  three  geographic  regions  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 
For  the  1961  crop,  the  Southeast  planted  only  79  per- 
cent of  its  acreage  allotment.  The  percentage  of  planting 
in  the  other  three  regions  ranged  from  90  to  100  per- 
cent. (See  table  3.) 

GINNINGS  DELAYED  BY 
LATE  HARVEST 

Ginnings  of  the  1961  crop  prior  to  November  1, 
1961,  were  about  8.7  million  bales  compared  with  8.4 
million  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  total  crop  ginned  prior  to  November  1  during 
the  current  season  was  59.7  percent.  This  compares 
with  59.0  percent  ginned  prior  to  November  1  in  1960. 
The  1961  crop  was  quite  late  in  maturing,  but  the  rate 
of  harvest  has  shown  a  rapid  increase  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

The  proportion  of  Middling  and  higher  grades  in  the 
crop  is  usually  higher  in  cotton  ginned  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  As  the  season  progresses,  the  proportion  of 
the  higher  grades  gradually  decreases.  With  only  18.8 
percent  of  the  crop  ginned  prior  to  October  1,  it  can 
be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  Middling  and  higher 
grades  in  the  current  crop  will  be  relatively  low. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  the 
average  grade  index  for  ginnings  prior  to  October  1, 
1961,  was  97.5  (Middling  White  equals  100)  compared 
with  97.9  the  same  period  in  1960.  The  average  staple 
length  was  about  33.0  thirty-seconds  inches  in  both 
periods. 


The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  stated: 

"Upland  cotton  ginned  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
October  1  this  season  contained  proportionately  less 
Middling  and  higher  grades  than  any  year  on  record, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ginnings 
of  white  cotton  below  Middling,  in  the  aggregate,  were 
down  from  a  year  earlier.  Light  spotted  cotton  accounted 
for  neat  25  percent  of  ginnings  prior  to  October  1 
against  15  percent  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago. 
The  grade  inxex  of  upland  cotton  ginned  through  September 
was  97.5  (Middling  White  equals  100)  against  97.9  to 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  The  average  staple  of  upland 
cotton  ginned  prior  to  October  1  this  season  was  33.0 
thirty-second  inches,  unchanged  from  that  of  a  year 
earlier.  Cotton  stapling  31/32"  and  1"  accounted  for 
about  26  percent  of  ginnings  through  September  30  against 
16  percent  a  year  ago.  The  proportion  of  cotton  stapling 
1-1/16"  was  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
while  cotton  stapling  1-3/32"  was  proportionately  larger 
than  in  the  comparable  period  last  season.  Cotton  ginned 
prior  to  October  1  this  season  totaled  2.683,000  bales, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  

"The  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop  ginned  prior  to 
October  1  has  been  on  a  downtrend  during  the  last 
few  years.  These  early  ginnings  ordinarily  contain 
a  relatively  large  proportion  of  Middling  and  higher 
grades.  As  harvesting  progresses,  the  proportion  of 
these  higher  grades  gradually  decreases.  Last  season. 
Middling  and  higher  grades  in  ginnings  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1  comprised  about  43  percent  of  the  total  1960-61 
production  of  these  higher  grades.  Two  seasons  ago, 
about  44  percent  of  all  of  the  Middling  and  higher 
grades  produced  from  the  1959-60  crop  were  ginned 
prior  to  October  1.  In  the  current  season,  ginnings 
of  Middling  and  higher  grades  prior  to  October  1 
are  estimated  to  have  aggregated  about  1,362,000  bales. 
A  projection  ....  shows  that  these  ginnings  of  Middling 
and  higher  grades  may  be  equivalent  to  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  current  season's  total  production  of 
Middling  and  higher  grades." 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  BY 
U.  S.  MILLS  LARGER 

Consumption  of  cotton  by  mills  in  the  United  States 
during  the  current  season  is  estimated  at  about  8,8 
million  bales  compared  with  8.3  million  during  the 
preceding  season<.  This  increase  is  being  caused  by 
a  higher  level  of  economic  activity,  relatively  low 
inventories  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  as  indicated 
by  the  ratio  of  stock  to  unfilled  orders  for  cotton  broad- 
woven  goods,  some  slow  down  in  the  rate  of  imports 
of  cotton  textiles,  and  the  maintenance  increase  in  the 
rate  of  exports  of  cotton  textiles  from  the  United 
States  during  the  first  half  of  1961  at  about  the  same 
level  as  a  year  earlier.  Manmade  fiber  consumption 
is  increasing  sharply  during  the  current  season  and 
this  has  a  dampening  effect  on  the  consumption  of 
cotton. 

Research  indicates  that  changes  in  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  cotton  lead  changes  in  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  by  more  than  a  year.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  cotton  during  the  current  season  are  above  a  year 
earlier  but  these  prices  will  affect  consumption  of  cot- 
ton during  the  1962-63  season  rather  than  during  the 
1961-62  season.  Therefore,  the  level  of  cotton  con- 
sumption during  the  current  season  is  being  principally 
influenced  by  prices  received  for  cotton  in  the  1960-61 
season.  Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  1961-62 
season  (the  current  marketing  year)  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  cotton  consumption  during  the  1962-63  season. 

DAILY  RATE  OF  MILL 
CONSUMPTION  UP 

The  seasonally  adjusted  daily  rate  of  cotton  consumption 
has  tended  to  increase  since  February  when  it  was' 
30,138  bales  —  the  lowest  rate  since  May  1958.  By 
September,  the  rate  had  increased  to  33,864  bales.  If 
the  rate  for  September  is  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  1961-62  marketing  year, 
cotton  consumption  of  about  8.8  million  bales  is  indi- 
cated for  the  current  season. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  mill  consumption  in  a 
single  month  is  usually  a  reliable  indicator  of  mill 
consumption  of  cotton  if  the  level  of  such  consumption 
is  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  The  unadjusted  rates 
of  mill  consumption  show  somewhat  different  variations 
and  more  irregularity  from  one  month  to  the  next 


than  the  seasonally  adjusted  rates.  It  is  difficult  to 
use  the  unadjusted  rates  to  project  future  cotton  con- 
sumption. (See  figure  3  and  table  22.) 

RATIO  OF  STOCKS  TO  UNFILLED 
ORDERS  FOR  COTTON  BROADWOVEN 
GOODS  LOWER 

The  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  cotton 
broadwoven  goods  at  the  mills  has  declined  in  recent 
months.  The  seasonally  adjusted  ratio  stood  at  0.38 
at  the  end  of  September.  This  compares  with  0.44 
in  September  a  year  earlier  and  a  post-World  War  II 
average  of  about  0.40.  The  high  point  before  the  de- 
cline started  was  reached  at  the  end  of  December  1960 
when  the  adjusted  ratio  stood  at  0.66  —  the  highest 
ratio  since  June  1958.  Changes  in  ratio  usually  lead 
changes  in  the  rate  of  consumption  of  cotton  by  about 
5  months.  Furthermore,  cotton  consumption  tends  to 
increase  as  the  ratio  declines  and  vice  versa.  This 
ralationship  has  existed  for  many  years  and,  because 
of  its  leading  characteristics,  the  ratio  is  a  valuable 
indicator  of  short-term  changes  in  the  rate  of  cotton 
consumption. 

As  with  the  daily  rate  of  mill  consumption,  the  unad- 
justed ratios  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  cotton 
broadwoven  goods  show  some  irregular  movements. 
Also,  there  is  a  fairly  regular  seasonal  pattern  to  this 
ratio  so  that  adjustment  for  seasonal  variations  provides 
a  better  indicator  of  future  mill  activity  than  do  the 
unadjusted  data.  (See  table  5  and  figure  4.) 


Table  5. — Cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  cotton  mills: 
Ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders,  seasonally 
adjusted,  January  1959  to  date 


Month 

:      1959  ': 

I960  \ 

1961 

January 

:  0.41 

0.19 

0.63 

February 

:  .34 

.20 

.57 

March 

:  .29 

.22 

.49 

April 

:  .26 

.24 

.48 

May 

.23 

.27 

.49 

June 

:  .21 

.31 

.50 

July 

.21 

.34 

.47 

August 

.21 

.38 

.39 

September 

.21 

.44 

.38 

October 

.20 

.50 

November  : 

ai 

.60 

December  : 

.19 

.66 

1/  End  of  month. 
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Figure  3 


COTTON  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 
DOWN;  EXPORTS  SLIGHTLY  UP 


Imports  of  cotton  textiles  into  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1960  were  at  a  record  high,  equiva- 
lent to  about  525,500  bales  of  cotton.  However,  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1961,  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
were  smaller  than  those  during  the  first  8  months  of 
1960  by  about  122,000  bales.  Exports  of  cotton  textiles 
during  the  first  8  months  of  1961  were  slightly  above 
exports  during  a  comparable  period  of  1960  —  equiva- 
lent to  about  333,000  and  324,000  bales,  respectively. 
(See  tables  23  and  24.)  In  1960,  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  exceeded  exports  of  cotton  textiles  by  about 
the  equivalent  of  40,000  bales  for  the  first  time  since 
records  began  in  1920.  Prior  to  1960,  exports  from 
the  United  States  had  always  been  larger  than  imports. 
During  the  first  8  months  of  1961,  the  sharp  drop  in 
cotton  textile  imports  caused  the  trade  balance  to 
revert  to  its  historical  position  with  exports  exceeding 
imports.  The  drop  in  textile  imports  probably  can  be 
attributed  to  the  textile  recession  which  caused  mill 
consumption  of  cotton  as  well  as  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  to  decline.  The  cotton  textile  industry  now 
appears  to  be  recovering  from  this  recession  and  tex- 
tile imports  will  probably  increase  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1961.  Imports  in  August  1961  were  equiva- 


lent to  about  38,100  bales  of  cotton  and  were  the  largest 
imports  since  September  1960,  when  cotton  textiles 
equivalent  to  about  44,400  bales  of  cotton  were  imported. 

On  July  26,  1961,  rhe  Department  of  State  released 
die  text  of  a  proposed  international  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement reached  at  Geneva  by  an  international  con- 
ference held  from  July  17  to  21.  The  meeting  was 
called  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  arrangement  went  into 
effect;  on  October  1,  1961.  Details  of  the  tentative 
agreement  were  explained  in  "The  Cotton  Situation" 
for  September  1961,  CS-196. 

This  arrangement  would  appear  to  have  the  result  of 
limiting  cotton  textile  imports  by  some  participating 
countries  and  increasing  such  imports  in  others.  The 
arrangement  is  a  short-term  one  running  through  Sep- 
tember 1962,  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Cotton  Textile  Committee  to  develop  a  longer-term 
solution  by  April  30,  1962. 


PICKER  LAP  IMPORTS 

On  September  1,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
recommended  and  on  September  11  the  President  pro- 
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Figure  4 


claimed  an  import  quota  of  1,000  pounds  per  annum 
for  "cotton  products  produced  in  any  stage  preceding 
the  spinning  into  yarn  (chiefly  cotton  picker  laps)." 
Imports  for  picker  lap  during  the  past  2  years  were 
large.  They  amounted  to  roughly  22,390,258  pounds  in 
1960.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1961  the  imports  were 
14.3  million  pounds.  (See  table  6.) 

Picker  lap  imports  in  calendar  1960  and  the  first 
6  months  of  1961  were  equivalent  to  approximately 
48,000  and  30,000  bales  of  cotton,  respectively.  In 
the  fall  of  1960,  a  new  development  in  the  imports 
of  picker  lap  started.  Foreign  grown  cotton  was  im- 
ported into  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  in  New  Orleans 
and  processed  into  picker  lap  and  then  passed  through 
customs  for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Such 
imports  avoided  import  duties  and  import  quotas  on  raw 
cotton.  As  the  months  passed,  the  volume  of  such 
imports  increased  and  for  the  8  months  from  Novem- 
ber 1960  to  June  1961  picker  laps  manufactured  in 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  in  New  Orleans  were  made 
from  21,006,998  pounds  of  cotton  or  about  44,000  bales. 
Additional  capacity  was  planned  for  such  processing 
at  New  Orleans  and  at  other  foreign  trade  zones  in 
the  United  States  before  the  President's  proclamation 
of  September  1  was  issued. 


Table  6.— Imports:  Manufactured  waste  including 


picker  lap,  1/ 

by  months,  1960  to  date 

Month  ; 

1960 

':  1961 

Pounds 

Pounds 

January 

1,275,941 

3,253,960 

February 

1,279,495 

30,702 

March 

1,497,510 

1,024,877 

April 

1,468,122 

5,315,110 

May 

1,675,142 

184,072 

June 

1,989,305 

4,504,054 

July 

1,487,317 

August 

1,766,328 

September 

1,820,416 

October 

1,856,598 

November 

4,757,407 

December 

1,516,677 

Total 

;  22,390,258 

14,312,775 

1/  Schedule  A  number  3230360  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
and  picker  lap  imported  through  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
at  New  Orleans  reported  under  Schedule  A  number 
3001020. 
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PAYMENTS  UNDER  COTTON  PRODUCTS 
EXPORT  PROGRAM  SMALLER 

Payments  under  the  cotton  products  export  program 
in  August  and  September  1961  were  about  $2.4  mil- 
lion compared  with  about  $4.5  million  in  the  same 
months  a  year  earlier.  The  payments  covered  about 
30  millin  pounds  of  products  during  the  1961  period, 
compared  with  about  55  million  pounds  in  the  1960 
period.  Exports  under  every  category  except  finished 
fabrics  were  larger  in  1960  than  in  1961.  In  the  1960- 
61  marketing  year  payments  on  exported  cotton  pro- 
ducts of  about  $14.4  million  were  about  $2.8  million 
smaller  than  payments  in  1959-60.  The  reduction  in 
payments  was  caused  by  a  lower  export  subsidy  rate, 
down  from  8  to  6  cents  per  pound.  The  pounds  of  pro- 
ducts covered  by  the  payments  were  very  nearly  the 
same,  about  207.2  million  pounds.  (See  table  25.) 

VALUE  OF  CLOTH  HIGHER 

The  average  value  of  the  amount  of  fat«4c  made  from 
a  pound  of  cotton  (20  constructions)  has  increased 
steadily  for  several  months  and  in  September  1961 
was  59.78  cents.  This  was  well  above  the  low  point 
of  the  current  cycle  of  57.46  cents  in  April  1961, 
but  still  below  the  61.90  cents  of  September  1960. 
The  value  in  April  1961  was  the  lowest  value  since 
November  1958. 

Despite  the  rise  in  the  value  of  fabric,  mill  margins 
remained  at  relatively  low  levels.  In  September  1961 
they  were  24.62  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  29.65 
cents  a  year  earlier.  Mill  margins  have  tended  to  re- 
main at  low  levels  during  recent  months  because  prices 
for  cotton  have  tended  to  increase  almost  as  rapidly 
as  the  value  of  the  fabric.  Prices  paid  by  mills  for 
conon  in  September  1961  averaged  35.16  cents  per 
pound,  compared  with  32.25  cents  per  pound  a  year 
earlier  and  were  the  highest  paid  by  mills  since  Novem- 
ber 1958.  Higher  prices  for  cotton  may,  in  part,  ex- 
plain the  tendency  toward  larger  use  of  manmade  fiber, 
explained  below.  (See  table  26.) 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  PER 
CAPITA  LOWER 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  during  1961  probably  will  be  about  22.2  pounds 
compared  with  23.5  pounds  in  1960.  This  would  be  the 
lowest  level  of  cotton  consumption  per  capita  since 
1958  when  it  was  21,4  pounds  per  person.  Consumption 
of  cotton  was  not  below  22.5  pounds  per  capita  between 
1938  and  1958. 

In  the  1961-62  marketing  year,  domestic  cotton  con- 
sumption per  capita  is  expected  to  increase  and  prob- 
ably will  be  around  23  pounds  per  capita.  This  is 


about  1.3  pounds  above  consumption  during  the  1960-61 
season.  These  data  are  adjusted  for  the  cotton  used 
in  manufacturing  textiles  imported  into,  and  exported 
by  the  United  States,  as  explained  below.  (See  figure  5.) 

Domestic  consumption  of  all  fibers  showed  a  down- 
ward trend  in  1960.  Consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate 
was  at  the  lowest  level  since  1945,  dropping  from  about 
7.1  pounds  per  capita  in  1959  to  approximately  5.7 
pounds  in  1960.  Even  the  consumption  of  the  non- 
cellulosic  manmade  fibers,  which  have  shown  a  strong 
growth  trend  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  did  not 
increase  in  1960  over  1959.  Thus,  the  drop  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  was  part  of  the  general 
picture  for  the  entire  fiber  industry.  (See  table  14.) 

In  1961,  consumption  of  manmade  fibers  also  has 
shown  no  tendency  to  increase.  Consumption  of  all 
types  for  1961  is  estimated  at  about  9.8  pounds  per 
capita.  Of  this  total  about  5.4  pounds  is  estimated 
to  be  rayon  and  acetate  and  the  remainder,  or  4.4 
pounds,  is  expected  to  be  non-cellulosic  manmade 
fibers.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  manmade  fibers  is  about  the  same  in  1960 
and  1961,  the  composition  of  this  total  shows  some 
rather  significant  changes.  Non-cellulosic  manmade 
fiber  consumption  increased  by  about  0.2  of  a  pound 
per  capita  and  rayon  and  acetate  consumption  declined 
about  the  same  amount  per  capita.  For  the  1961-62 
cotton  marketing  year,  consumption  of  all  manmade 
fibers  is  expected  to  increase  by  almost  a  pound  per 
person.  That  of  both  non-cellulosic  manmade  fiber 
and  rayon  and  acetate  is  expected  to  increase  signi- 
ficantly. Non-cellulosic  manmade  fiber  consumption 
per  capita  may  increase  by  about  7  percent  over  that 
estimated  in  the  1961  calendar  year  and  rayon  and 
acetate  consumption  may  increase  even  more,  per- 
haps up  as  much  as  9  percent. 


DOMESTIC  FIBER  CONSUMPTION 
PER  PERSON 


Figure  5 

On  a  cotton  equivalent  basis,  consumption  of  man- 
made  fibers  is,  of  course,  higher  than  it  is  in  actual 
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pounds.  For  1960,  the  cotton  equivalent  of  all  man- 
made  fiber  consumption  was  about  15.6  pounds  per  ca- 
pita. For  1961,  the  cotton  equivalent  probably  will  be 
about  the  same  as  for  1960,  but  for  the  1961-62  cotton 
marketing  year  the  cotton  equivalent  probably  will  be 
up  about  1.4  pounds  per  capita  to  around  17  pounds.. 
Of  this  total  cotton  equivalent,  the  non-cellulosic  man- 
made  fibers  may  supply  slightly  more  than  half.  In  1960, 
non-cellulosic  fibers  were  less  than  half  the  cotton  equi- 
valent poundage  for  all  manmades.  Thus,  the  short- 
run  future  seems  to  be  pointing  toward  the  continuation 
of  the  trends  which  have  existed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  .  Cotton  equivalent  pounds  of  fiber  consumed  in 
the  United  States  probably  will  continue  an  upward 
trend  relative  to  actual  pounds.  This  trend  is  being 
caused  by  the  continued  gains  in  the  consumption  of 
manmade  fibers  as  explained  in  the  article  starting  on 
page  19  . 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  SMALLER 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the 
1961-62  marketing  year  probably  will  be  around  5-1/2 
million  bales.  This  compares  with  6.6  million  bales  ex- 
ported during  the  1960-61  marketing  year  and  an  average 
of  about  6  million  bales  for  the  5  seasons  ending  with 
1960-61.  The  supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  in  the 
foreign  free  world  indicates  that  the  foreign  free  world 
ending  carryover  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  start- 
ing carryover  for  1961-62.  (See  table  7.) 

Cotton  production  in  the  foreign  free  world  is  ex- 
pected to  be  smaller  than  the  19.1  million  bales  of  1960- 
61.  Reduction  in  the  crops  from  those  of  1960  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  Mexico  are  largely  responsible  for  the  decline. 
The  drop  in  Mexico  occurred  because  fewer  acres 
were  planted  to  cotton,  but  the  reductions  elsewhere 
are  being  caused  by  lower  yields,  which  in  turn  are 
being  caused  by  bo±  insect  damage  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  Increases  in  the  cotton  crop  are 
occurring  principally  in  Central  America,  the  Middle 
East,  Greece,  and  Spain,  but  the  increases  are  not  large 
enough  to  conteract  the  decreases  explained  above. 
(See  table  27.) 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  22.9 
million  bales  of  1960-61.  There  are  indications  that 
consumption  is  somewhat  weaker  in  some  of  the  West- 
ern European  countries  and  Japan,  but  in  others,  such 
as  India,  consumption  is  being  maintained  at  a  high 
level.  Consumption  of  cotton  is  continuing  its  slow  but 


steady  upward  trend  of  the  past  few  years  in  most  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Exports  of  5.5  million 
bales  from  the  United  States  will  allow  a  slight  reduction 
of  stocks  in  the  foreign  free  world  between  August  1, 
1962  and  August  1, 1962.  (See  tables  7  and  28.) 

Exports  of  cottonduring  August  1961  were  about  644,500 
bales.  (See  table  29.)  This  was  the  largest  quantity  ex- 
ported in  any  August  since  records  began  in  1888  and 
compares  with  approximately  113,400  bales  in  August 
1960.  Exports  in  September  of  322,200  bales  were  the 
largest  of  any  September  since  1957.  The  large  exports 
in  August  1961  reflect  the  increase  in  the  export  sub- 
sidy for  the  1961-62  season.  The  export  subsidy  increased 
2.5  cents  per  pound  on  August  1,  1961,  to  8.5  cents, 
and  many  export*  shipments  were  delayed  until  the  higher 
export  subsidy  rate  started.  As  the  1961-62  season 
progresses,  the  volume  of  cotton  shipped  abroad  pro- 
bably will  fall  below  the  same  months  of  a  year  earlier. 

REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EXPORTS  SMALLER 

Registrations  for  export  under  the  payment-in-kind 
program  for  1961-62  were  about  2.5  million  bales  as 
of  November  3,  1961.  This  compares  with  about  3.4  mil- 
lion bales  on  approximately  the  same  date  a  year  ear- 
lier. Weekly  registrations  for  export  have  been  smaller 
during  the  current  season  than  during  the  same  weeks[ 
of  1960-61  since  the  week  ending  August  18, 1961.  Regis- 
trations were  particularly  heavy  during  the  1960-61  sea- 
son between  August  20,  1960,  and  February  11,  1961.  The 
weekly  rate  of  registrations  declined  rather  sharply 
after  February  11.  During  the  current  season,  registra- 
tions were  relatively  large  early  in  the  season  but  were 
much  lighter  in  later  weeks.  (See  tables  30  and  31.) 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCING  OF  COTTON 
EXPORTS  SMALLER 

Financing  of  cotton  exports  by  the  U.S.  Government 
during  the  1961-62  fiscal  year  (Julyl,  1961  to  June  30, 
1962)  was  smaller  as  of  November  8  than  financing  dur- 
ing die  1960-61  fiscal  year.  Financing  under  all  programs 
other  than  barter  amounted  to  about  $176.4  million  and 
covered  about  1.3  million  bales  for  1961-62,  compared 
with  $265.8  million  and  2  million  bales  for  1960-61. 
Financing  under  Public  Law  480,  Title  1  to  date  is  about 
0.7  million  bales,  compared  with  1.3  million  in  fiscal 
1960-61.  Financing  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to 
date  shows  a  decline  from  0.3  million  in  all  of  1960-61 
to  0.1  million  in  1961-62.  Additional  Public  Law  480 
financing  could  be  authorized  later  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  1961-62  amount 
to  about  $63.5  million  and  cover  about  0.5  million  bales 
iThis  is  somewhat  larger  ±an  financing  during  1960-61 
when  approximately  $42.9  million  covered  about  0.3 mil- 
lion bales.  (See  table  8.) 
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Table  7. — Cotton:  Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign  free  world,  1957-58  to  date 


Item 

lC\d  CO 

1957-58  : 

1958-59 

1959-60 

:  1960-61 

:     1961-62  1/ 

'    Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Starting  carryover 

:  9.7 

10.3 

9.3 

9.4 

10.4 

Production 

:  16.9 

17.5 

16.6 

19.1 

18.8 

Imports  from  U,  S, 

S  7 

—  .o 

7  9 

Total  supply 

32.3 

30.6 

33.1 

35.1 

34.7 

Consumption 

20.4 

20  J2 

22.0 

22.9 

22.7 

Exports  to  U,  S,,  net  exports  to 

Communist  countries,  and  destroyed 

1.6 

2/1.1 

2/1.7 

2/1.8 

1.8 

Total  disappearance 

22.0 

21,3 

23.7 

24.7 

24.5 

Ending  carryover  \ 

10.3 

9.3 

9.4 

10.4 

10.2 

1/  Preliminary  estimate. 

2/  Includes  adjustment  of  0.2  to  0.3  million  bales  as  balancing  item. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  8. —  Special  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton  exports: 

Fiscal  years  1959-60  to  date  1/ 


1959-60  : 

1960-61 

1961-62  2/ 

Program 

Value 

■     Quantity  \ 

Value 

\  Quantity 

\  Value 

\  Quantity 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
bales  3/ 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
bales  3/ 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
bales  3/ 

Mutual  Security 
Export-Import  Bank 
Public  Law  480 

Title  I 

Title  II 

49.1 
36.0 

94.8 
1.5 

0.4 
.3 

.7 

6/ 

4/42.2 
42.9 

177.8 
2.8 

4/0.3 
.3 

1^ 

7/ 

5/9.1 
"63.5 

6/103.8 

5/0.1 
.5 

.7 

7/ 

Total 

181.4 

1.4 

265.8 

2.0 

176.4 

1.3 

Barter 

12.7 

0.1 

12.7 

0.1 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery,  shipment  and  disbursements.  2/  Incomplete  data  to  November  8,  1961,  only.  3/  Run- 
ning bales  partly  estimated.  4/  Incomplete.  5/  A  portion  of  this  total  will  have  been  shipped  by  June  30.  Complete 
data  unavailable  at  this  time.  6/  Does  not  include  $15.9  million  agreement  with  Pakistan  for  which  authorizations 
have  not  been  made.  7/  Less  than  50,000  bales.  8/  Less  than  $50,000. 


Data  on  barter  operations  for  the  1961-62  fiscal  year 
are  not  available.  During  1960-61,  such  exports  were 
about  104,000  bales.  This  was  the  lowest  such  financing 
since  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  when  about  51,000  bales 
were  covered  by  barter  operations. 

PRICES  IN  IMPORT  MARKETS  HIGHER 


creased  slightly  during  August  but  were  about  1  to  2 
cents  per  pound  above  prices  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
for  American  upland  and  foreign  grown  cotton  showed 
about  the  same  movements.  Generally,  United  States 
cotton  was  competitive  with  cotton  grown  in  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  period  in  discussion.  (See  tables  32 
and  33.) 


Prices  for  cotton  in  import  markets  in  Europe  in- 
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In  general,  United  States  spot  export  prices  were  lower 
than  spot  prices  of  comparable  qualities  of  foreign  grown 
cotton  during  recent  months.  (See  table  34.) 


MARKET  PRICES  HIGHER 

Average  14  spot  market  prices  for  Middling  1-inch 
cotton  have  increased  over  the  past  several  months. 
The  average  price  for  October  was  33.59  cents  per 
pound — the  highest  average  monthly  price  since  June 
1959.  Spot  market  prices  for  Middling  1-inch  have  in- 
creased rather  steadily  since  the  low  point  was  reached 
in  January  1961  when  the  price  averaged  30.14  cents 
per  pound.  (See  tables  9  and  35.) 


Table  9, — Cotton:  American  Middling  1-inchprice 
per  pound  at  14  markets,  m.onthly  average, 
1958-59  to  date 


Month 

•    1958-59  = 

1959-60  = 

1960-61 

;  1961-62 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

:     per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

August 

•  34.83 

31.95 

30.75 

33.11 

September 

34.70 

31.77 

30.52 

33.38 

October 

34.75 

31.66 

30.22 

33.59 

November 

34.75 

31.61 

30.19 

December 

34.41 

31.78 

30.16 

January 

34.31 

31.91 

30.14 

February 

34.28 

32.01 

30.41 

March 

34.37 

32.04 

31.07 

April 

34.56 

32.10 

31.41 

May 

34.62 

32.18 

31.80 

June  ; 

34.52 

32.24 

32.22 

July  : 

33.55 

31.96 

32.65 

Average  ' 

34.47 

31.93 

30.96 

The  discounts  at  the  14*spof  markets  for  the  lower 
grades  and  the  shorter  staple  lengths  have  narrowed 
rather  steadily  over  the  past  year.  For  example,  the 
discount  for  Strict  Low  Middling  1-inch  cotton  was  2.56 
cents  per  pound  in  September  1960  and  1.67  cents  per 
pound  in  September  1961.  For  Strict  Good  Ordinary 


cotton  the  two  discounts  were  6.12  and  4.34  cents  per 
pound,  respectively.  (See  table  36.)  Discounts  for  Middling 
under  one  inch  also  narrowed.  For  example,  the  discount 
for  15/16"  cotton  in  September  1960  was  1.61  cents  per 
pound  and  1.37  cents  per  pound  in  September  1961. 
For  7/8-inch  cotton  the  two  discounts  were  3.15  and 
2.49   cents   per  pound,  respectively.  (See  table  37.) 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  HIGHER 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland 
cotton  in  mid-October  1961  was  33.89  cents  per  pound 
compared  with  31.53  cents  in  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier.  It  has  increased  each  month  since  February 
1961  when  it  was  26.91  cents  per  pound.  The  average 
price  received  in  mid-October  of  this  year  was  the  highest 
since  mid-September  1959.  (See  table  39.) 

The  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  in  mid-October  was 
38.83  cents  per  pound.  This  was  the  same  as  the  price 
for  August  and  September  and  compares  with  a  price  in 
mid-October  1960  of  38.37  cents  per  pound.  The  increase 
in  the  parity  price  for  October  1961  was  caused  by  a 
rise  in  the  parity  index  (prices  paid  by  farmers  including 
taxes,  wages,  and  interest)  up  from  296  in  October 
1960  to  301  (1910-14J00).  (See  table  40.) 

The  adjusted  base  price  for  1961  of  12.9U  cents  per 
pound  was  0.02  cent  below  the  adjusted  base  price  for 

1960.  The  adjusted  base  price  is  calculated  by  dividing 
the  10-year  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  up- 
land cotton  by  the  10-year  average  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  all  farm  products.  For  com- 
puting the  1961  parity  price,  the  10-year  period  for  which 
Che  averages  were  computed  was  1951  through  1960. 
For  computing  the  1962  parity  price,  the  10-year  period 
will  be  1952  through  1961.  In  other  words,  the  data  for 
1951  will  be  dropped  out  of  the  computations  and  the  data 
for  1961  will  be  added  into  the  computations.  The  simple 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton 
in  1951  was  39.68  cents  per  pound.  The  simple  average  of 
the  10  months  through  October  1961  was  30.35  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  all  farm  commodities  in  1951  was  302  (1910-14=100) 
and  for  the  first  10  months  of  1961  it  averaged  240. 
The  differences  between  the  1951  and  the  10-month  1961 
averages  for  prices  received  by  farmers  for  cotton  and 
for  the  index  price  received  for  all  farm  products  were 
23.5  and  20.5  percent,  respectively. 

EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  SITUATION 

The  carryover  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  on  August  1, 

1961,  of  135,100  bales  was  about  19,000  bales  smaller 
than  the  carryover  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest 
since  August  1,  1958.  The  carryover  at  the  end  of  the 
current  season  is  expected  to  decline  still  further  be- 
cause rising  mill  consumption  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  in  the  United  States  is  exceeding  production  plus 
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imports  of  such  cotton  in  the  current  season,  (see  table 
42.) 

Consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  United 
States  during  1960-61  was  the  largest  since  1950-51. 
Consumption  has  been  increasing  steadily  each  season 
since  the  1957-58  season.  The  1960-61  consumption 
increased  by  about  7  percent  over  1959-60.  At  the  same 
time  consumption  of  other  t>'pes  of  cotton  declined.  It 
seems  highly  likely  that  consumption  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  in  the  1961-62  season  may  be  around  8,000  bales 
larger   than   that  of  the  preceding  marketing  year.. 

Exports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  from  the  United 
States  are  usually  small  and  during  the  past  season 
were  only  8,200  bales.  Exports  during  the  last  season 
were  mostly  shipped  under  Public  Law  480  authorizations. 
Exports  during  the  current  season  are  expected  again  to 
be  small  and  probably  will  be  10,000  bales  or  less. 

Imports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  during  the  1960-61 
season  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  were 
about  85,700  bales  of  480  pounds  net  weight  each.  This 
slightly  exceeds  the  import  quota  for  this  type  of  cotton 
of  85,600  bales.  The  import  quota  for  the  1961-62 
season  has  been  almost  completely  filled.  The  quota 
for  cotton  1-5/32  inches  or  more  and  under  1-3/8  inches 
(Tanguis)  still  has  not  been  filled.  The  unfilled  portion 
of  this  quota  is  1,039,000  pounds.  However,  the  import 
quota  for  cotton  1-3/8  inches  or  more  was  completely 
filled  by  August  7,  1961.  The  quota  year  started  on 
August  1,  1961.  The  import  quota  for  extra-long  staple 
cotton  is  divided  as  follows: 

Staple  Length  Allocation 

1-3/8"  or  more  39,590.778 
1-5/32"  or  more  and  under 

1-3/8"  (Tanguis)  1,500,000 

In  addition,   there   is   a  quota   for   upland  type  long 
staple  cotton  1-1/8  inches  or  more  and  under  1-3/8 
inches  of  4,565,642  pounds.  The  quota  for  this  type  of 
cotton  was  also  completely  filled  by  August  7,  1961. 


State  acreage  allotments  for  extra-long  staple  cotton 

Acreage  allotments 


State 

1961 

:  1962 

Acres 

Acres 

Arizona 

26.831 

42,433 

California 

420 

670 

Florida 

491 

705 

Georgia 

112 

157 

New  Mexico 

12,455 

19,681 

Texas 

21,893 

34,455 

Puerto  Rico 

1,538 

2,192 

Total 

63,740 

100,293 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  in  mid-October  was  55.4  cents  per  pound, 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  The  average  price  for 
Grade  3,  1  1/2  inch  staple  length  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  averaged  about  54.70  cents  per  pound 
in  September,  compared  with  55.15  cents  in  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier.  The  loan  rates  for  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  were  slightly  higher  in  1961  than  in  1960. 

The  average  loan  rate  for  1961  is  53.17  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  53.04  cents  for  the  1960  crop.. 
The  landed  New  England  price  for  Egyptian  Kamak  cot- 
ton Fully  Good  to  Extra  in  September  was  59.50  cents 
per  pound.  The  price  for  this  type  of  cotton  has  been 
rising  gradually  since  January  when  it  was  57.50  cents 
per  pound.  (See  table  10.)  It  usually  takes  about  4  to 
5  cents  per  pound  to  get  American- Egyptian  cotton  from 
El  Paso  and  Phoenix  to  New  England  mill  points.  Thus, 
the  price  for  American- Egyptian  cotton  landed  New  Eng- 
land probably  is  slightly  higher  than  the  landed  New 
England  price  for  Karnak  cotton. 

Table  10  .--Prices  for  Egyptian  Karnak,  landed 
New  England  mill  points,  January  1961 
to  date 


Production  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  during  the  cur-  : 

rent  season  is  estimated  at  about  63,500  running  bales                  Date  :  Fully  Good 

(65,300  bales  of  500  pounds  each)  as  of  November  1.   :  

This  compares  with  production  during  the  preceding  :  Cents 

season  of  about  66,000  bales.  1961  : 

January  :  57.50 

The  national  marketing  quota  for  the  1962  crop  of  February  :  57.75 

extra-long  staple  cotton  has  been  set  at  102,800  bales  March  :  58.25 

and  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1962  has  been  April  :  58.50 

set  at  100,293  acres.  The  marketing  quota  for  1961  May  :  58.50 

was  66,590  bales  and  the  national  acreage  allotment  was  June  :  59.00 

63,740  acres.  The  distribution  of  the  acreage  allotment  July  :  59.12 

for  1962  by  States  is  shown  below:  August  :  58.75 

September  :  59.50 
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OUTPUT  OF  COTTONSEED  AND 

COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS  DECLINES 


Crushings  of  5,354,000  tons  of  cottonseed  by  oil  mills 
in  the  1960-61  marketing  year  were  about  3  percent 
smaller  than  those  in  the  preceding  season.  The  1960- 

61  crushings  were  about  91  percent  of  the  1960  crop  of 
5,886,000  tons.  Production  of  cottonseed  in  1959-60  was 
5,991,000  tons  of  which  5.491,000  tons  were  crushed. 

If  the  ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  is  the  same  in  1961- 

62  as  in  the  last  5  years,  about  6.0  million  tons  of  seed 
will  be  produced.  Applying  the  average  ratio  of  crushings 
to  production  of  the  last  5  years--91.8  percent--would 
give  crushings  of  about  5,5  million  tons.  The  production 
of  cottonseed  oil,  cake  and  meal,  and  cotton  linters  ob- 
tained from  these  crushings  is  shown  in  table  43. 

STOCKS  OF  COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS 

Stocks  of  refined  and  crude  cottonseed  oil  at  oil  mills, 
factories,  and  warehouses  were  about  258  million  pounds 
on  August  1,  1961,  about  14  percent  below  August  1, 

1960.  Stocks  of  linters  were  469,000  bales  on  August  1, 

1961,  compared  with   465,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  at  oil  mills  on 
August  1,  1961.  were  about  25  percent  smaller  than  those 
of  a  year  earlier,  and  stocks  of  hulls  were  232  percent 
greater.  Data  on  stocks  at  other  locations  are  not  avail- 
able. (See  table  46.)  No  stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  or  linters 
were  held  by  CCC  on  August  1,  1961. 


SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPEARANCE 
OF  COTTON  LINTERS 

The  total  supply  of  linters  for  the  1961-62  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  about  2.2  million  bales,  about  the 
same  as  1960-61.  (See  table  44.)  The  1961-62  supply 
includes  estimated  imports  of  about  150,000  bales  and 
and  the  beginning  stocks  shown  above  and  production 
figures  shown  in  table  44.  Disappearance  of  linters  in 
1961-62  is  estimated  about  1-3/4  million  bales,  compared 
with  approximately  1.6  million  in  1960-61.  Domestic 
consumption  will  probably  increase  from  about  1,3  mil- 
lion bales  in  1960-61  to  about  1.4  million  iu  1961-62. 
Linters   consumption  in  August  and  September  1961 


was  about  231,000  bales,  compared  with  approximately 
222,000  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Consumption 
by  both  bleachers  and  other  users  was  larger.  Exports 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  339,000  bales 
of  1960-61. 

Disappearance  of  about  1-3/4  million  bales  will  leave 
an  ending  carryover  of  about  0.4  million  bales,  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  MANMADE 
FIBERS  INCREASES 

World  production  of  manmade  fibers  was  equivalent 
to  about  22.1  million  bales  of  cotton  in  1960.  2/  This 
was  a  record  high,  almost  10  percent  above  the  previous 
record  of  20.4  million  bales  in  1959.  Production  during 
the  1950's  increased  rapidly.  The  1960  world  production 
more  than  doubled  from  the  1950  level.  Of  the  1960  total, 
the  equivalent  of  about  6.3  million  bales  was  produced 
in  the  United  States.  (See  table  47  and  figure  6.) 


WORLD  MANMADE  FIBER  PRODUCTION 
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Figure  6 

Production  of  non-cellulosic  fibers  in  the  world  and  in 
the  United  States  has  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  rayon  and  acetate.  This  faster  rate  of  increase  is 
especially  evident  when  the  fibers  are  converted  to  a 

2/  The  cotton  equivalent  data  were  computed  as  indi- 
cated in  an  article  entitled  "Textile  Fiber  Consumption 
in  Cotton  Equivalent  Pounds,"  by  Frank  Lowenstein  and 
Martin  S.  Simon:  "The  Cotton  Situation."  CS-173, 
November  1957. 
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cotton  equivalent  basis,  as  explained  on  page.  23.  In  1950, 
world  production  of  non-cellulosic  fibers  in  cotton  equiva- 
lent pounds  was  only  256.9  million  pounds  and  5  percent 
of  total  manmade  fiber  production.  By  1960,  non-cellulosic 
fibers  increased  to  2,631.5  million  pounds  and 25 percent 
of  total  production.  Although  production  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  steadily,  output  has  risen  more  rapid- 
ly in  other  countries.  Non-cellulosic  fibers  in  foreign 
countries  in  1950  was  equivalent  to  only  49.2  million 
pounds  of  cotton  and  represented  less  than  2  percent  of 
total  manmade  fiber  production  abroad.  Foreign  produc- 
tion increased  to  1,395.2  million  pounds  in  1960and  non- 
cellulosic  fibers  represented  over  18  percent  of  total 
production.  In  1960,  foreign  production  of  non-cellulosic 
fibers  exceeded  United  States  production. 

On  a  cotton  equivalent  basis,  production  of  rayon  and 
acetate  in  the  United  States  has  been  trending  downward 
from  the  peak  of  1951.  In  1960,  it  was  0,2  billion  pounds 
below  1959  and  0.4  billion  pounds  below  1951.  Production 
in  foreign  countries  has  shown  a  rather  steady  trend 
upward.  Foreign  production  was  a  record  6.1  billion 
cotton  equivalent  pounds  in  1960,  up  0.5  billion  pounds 
from  the  previous  record  in  1959  and  up  3.2  billion 
pounds  from  2.9  billion  pounds  in  1950.  World  pro- 
duction of  rayon  and  acetate  on  a  cotton  equivalent 
basis  was  7.6  billion  pounds  in  1960  and  slightly  over 
80  percent  of  this  total  was  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  comparison,  foreign  countries  produced  61  per- 
cent of  world  output  of  rayon  and  acetate  in  1950. 
Production  abroad  of  staple  fiber  and  high  tenacity 
rayon  has  tended  to  increase  faster  than  have  regular 
and  intermediate  filament  fibers.  (See  table  47.) 

U.  S.  production  of  cellulosic  fibers  (rayon  and  acetate) 


and  non-cellulosic  fibers,  including  glass  fiber,  in  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1961  were  each  about  5  percent 
below  production  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  decline  in  U.  S.  non-cellulosic  fiber  production 
occurred  in  textile  glass  fiber.  Production  of  this  fiber 
was  about  66.9  million  pounds  in  the  first  2  quarters 
of  1961  compared  with  96,3  million  pounds  a  year  ear- 
lier. Production  of  non-cellulosic  manmade  fiber,  other 
than  textile  glass  fiber,  increased  over  the  same  period, 
up  from  350.6  million  pounds  to  359.8  million.  The  in- 
crease in  non-cellulosic  fiber  production  occurred  in 
filament  yarn  as  the  production  of  staple  fiber  and  tow 
in  the  first  2  quarters  of  1961  was  below  the  production 
in  the  first  2  quarters  of  1960.  (See  table  48.) 

U.  S.  production  of  non-cellulosic  manmade  fibers  has 
increased  rather  steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
but  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  production  of  non-cellulosic 
man'-\?de  fiber  has  varied  widely  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11.  The  change  in  successive  years  has  varied  from 
a  decrease  of  5.7  percent  in  1947  to  an  increase  of  52.3 
percent  in  1950,  However,  production  declined  during 
only  2  years  in  the  post-war  period,  1947  and  1958.  In 
both  years,  the  declines  were  slightly  over  5  percent.  The 
percentage  increases  in  all  other  years  were  much  larger. 
(See  table  49.) 

The  decline  in  the  production  of  rayon  and  acetate 
during  the  first  2  quarters  of  1961  occurred  in  all  cate- 
gories except  rayon  staple  fiber  which  increased.  In 
the  first  2  quarters  of  1961,  182.5  million  pounds  of 
rayon  staple  fiber  were  produced  compared  with  159.6 
million  in  the  first  2  quarters  of  1960.  (See  table  48.) 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  TEXTILES  AND  DOMESTIC 
FIBER  CONSUMPTION  IN  COTTON  EQUIVALENT  POUNDS 

By 

Frank  Lowenstein  and  James  R,  Donald 


In  the  post- World  Wjir  II  period,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable concern  in  the  textile  industry  about  the  decline 
in  per  capita  mill  consumption  of  textile  fibers.  Per 
capita  mill  consumption  for  the  three  major  fibers- - 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers — declined  from  an 
average  of  41.6  pounds  for  the  1947-49  period  to  35.9 
pounds  in  1960.  With  the  exception  of  1958,  when  per 
capita  consumption  was  34.3  pounds,  1960  consumption 
was  the  smallest  since  1939.  However,  recent  research 
has  indicated  that  the  volume  of  fiber  or  textile  products 
available  for  domestic  consumption  has  not  shown  the 
same  downward  trend  in  the  postwar  period  as  has  mill 
consumption  of  raw  fibers. 

The  difference  in  trends  between  mill  consumption 
and  domestic  consumption  during  the  postwar  period 


has  developed  because  of  two  factors:  (1)  The  sharp 
loss  of  foreign  markets  for  U.  S.  textile  products  has 
tended  to  reduce  mill  consumption  of  fibers;  and  (2)  the 
rapid  increase  in  imports  of  textile  products  into  the 
United  States  has  also  tended  to  reduce  mill  consump- 
tion while  increasing  domestic  consumption.  A  third 
factor,  the  increasing  use  of  manmade  fibers,  has  tended 
to  cause  declines  in  both  mill  and  domestic  consumption. 
This  is  because  manmade  fibers  do  not  substitute  for 
other  fibers  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis,  as  a  pound 
of  these  fibers  replaces  more  than  a  pound  of  cotton  or 
wool. 

The  adjustment  of  mill  consumption  of  fibers  for  the 
first  two  factors — U.  S.  imports  and  exports  of  textile  pro- 
ducts— result-SL  in  estimates  of  per  capita  domestic  fiber 
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consumption.  These  data  show  much  less  of  a  downward 
trend  in  the  postwar  period  than  does  mill  consumption 
of  fibers.  Domestic  consumption  per  capita  in  1960  was 
only  1.1  pounds  below  the  1947-49  level,  compared  to 
5.7  pounds  for  mill  consumption.  (See  figure  7.)  When 
domestic  consumption  is  adjusted  for  the  third  factor 
or  differences  in  coverage  and  usuable  fiber  among  the 
fibers,  the  downtrend  in  the  postwar  years  in  per  capita 
domestic  consumption  is  reversed.  Total  domestic  fiber 
consumption  per  capita  on  a  cotton  equivalent  basis 
in  1960  was  40.7  pounds,  over  2  pounds  above  the  1947- 
49  average  of  38.6  pounds  .  (See  figure  8.) 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE 
IN  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

The  postwar  decline  in  U.  S.  exports  of  textile  fiber 
products  has  coincided  with  increases  in  production 
of  textile  fiber  products  abroad.  U.  S.  exports  in  the 
early  postwar  period  were  at  record-high  levels,  pri- 
marily because  foreign  production  of  textile  products 
was  disrupted  by  the  war.  In  1947,  the  United  States 
exported  a  record  high  of  916  million  pounds  of  textile 
products  on  an  equivalent  raw  fiber  basis.  (See  table  12.) 
This  meant  that  more  than  14  percent  of  the  raw  tex- 
tile fibers  used  by  domestic  mills  was  subsequently 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  textile 
products.  This  also  meant  that  exports  accounted  for 

6.4  pounds  of  per  capita  mill  consumption.  For  the  3- 
year  period  1947-49,  textile  product  exports  averaged 
662  million  pounds  which  represented  11  percent  of 
mill  consumption  . 

During  the  1950's  exports  of  textile  products  dropped 
sharply  from,  the  levels  of  the  late  1940's  and  trended 
downward  to  a  postwar  low  of  338  million  pounds  in 
1959.  Although  exports  increased  in  1960  to  a  fiber  equiva- 
lent of  361  million  pounds,  this  quantity  was  equivalent 
to  less  than  6  percent  of  mill  consumption.  Thus,  ex- 
ports declined  from  an  average  fiber  equivalent  of  662 
million  pounds  in  1947-49  when  they  added  an  average  of 

4.5  pounds  to  per  capita  mill  consumption  to  an  average 
of  348  million  pounds  in  1958-60,  when  they  added  only 
2.0  pounds  per  capita. 

The  postwar  trend  in  imports  of  textile  products  by 
the  United  States  has  also  coincided  with  the  recon- 
struction and  expansion  of  production  facilities  by  tex- 
tile industries  abroad.  The  raw  fiber  equivalent  of  tex- 
tile fiber  imports  increased  from  an  average  of  49 
million  pounds  in  1947-49  to  a  record  high  of  over  415 
million  pounds  in  1960.  Imports  averaged  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  mill  consumption  in  1947-49  and  more  than  6 
percent  in  1960,  Alsd,  in  1960  for  the  first  time  since 
records  began  in  1920,  the  United  States  was  a  net  im- 
porter of  textile  products,  i.e.,  imports  of  products  ex- 
ceeded exports  by  the  fiber  equivalent  of  about  55  mil- 
lion pounds.  (See  table  12.)  Thus,  textile  imports  were 
equivalent  to  0.3  pound    of  fiber  per  capita  in  1947-49 


and  increased  to  2.3  pounds  in  1960. 

UNITED  STATES  TOTAL  DOMESTIC 
FIBER  CONSUMPTION 

The  adjustment  of  U,  S.  mill  consumption  for  exports 
land  imports  of  textile  fiber  products  results  in  esti- 
mates of  the  equivalent  raw  fiber  available  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  trend  in  domestic  and  mill  consumption 
of  fibers  has  been  quite  different  in  the  postwar  period. 
Per  capita  domestic  consumption  in  1960  was  down  about 
a  pound  from  the  1947-49  average.  Mill  consumption 
declined  almost  6  pounds  during  the  same  period.  (See 
figure  7.) 

DOMESTIC  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 

Of  the  individual  fibers,  cotton  has  been  the  major 
fiber  involved  in  U.S.  foreign  trade  in  textile  products. 
As  would  be  expected,  foreign  trade  in  cotton  products 
has  had  considerable  effect  on  the  trends  in  domestic 
and  mill  consumption  of  cotton.  In  1947, exports  of  cotton, 
products  accounted  for  about  83  percent  of  total  textile  ex- 
ports and  were  equivalent  to  1.6  million  bales  of  cotton, 
or  758  million  pounds.  (See  table  13.)  By  1960,  cotton 
exports  were  equivalent  to  only  0.5  million  bales  of 
cotton  and  accounted  for  less  than  65  percent  of  total 
textile  exports.  At  the  same  time,  imports  of  cotton 
products  rose  from  18,000  bales  and  34  percent  of  to- 
tal textile  product  imports  in  1947  to  526,000  bales  and 
61  percent  of  total  imports  in  1960, 

As  a  result  of  foreign  trade  in  cotton  products,  die 
United  States  changed  from  a  net  exporter  equivalent  to' 
1.6  million  bales  of  cotton  in  1947  to  a  net  importer 
equivalent  to  40,000  bales  in  1960.  Adjustment  of  the 
1947  per  capita  mill  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  ex- 
port trade  balance  in  cotton  textiles  results  in  domestic 
consumption  which  is  about  5  pounds  less  than  mill 
consumption.  For  the  1947-49  period,  average  domestic 
consumption  was  26  pounds,  compared  to  mill  consump- 
tion of  29.5  pounds.  The  1960  import  trade  balance 
meant  that  domestic  consumption  was  larger  than  mill 
consumption.  Hence,  the  postwar  decline  in  domestic 
consumption  is  much  less  severe  than  for  mill  con- 
sumption. Domestic  per  capita  cotton  consumption  in  1960 
was  only  2,5  pounds  below  the  1947-49  level,  compared 
to  a  decline  of  6,3  pounds  in  mill  consumption,  (See 
tables  14  and  15  and  figure  9.) 

DOMESTIC  WOOL  CONSUMPTION 

Exports  of  wool  products  have  been  equivalent  to 
only  a  small  percentage  of  mill  consumption  of  raw  wool 
during  the  postwar  period.  Imports  on  the  other  hand 
increased  very  rapidly  to  a  relatively  large  percentage 
of  mill  consumption  during  this  period.  They  increased 
from  an  average  of  34  million  pounds  and  5,4  percent 
of  mill  consumption  in  1947-49  to  132  million  pounds 
and  32.5  percent  in  1960. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  CONSUMPTION, 
PER  CAPITA 
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The  effect  of  the  increasing  import  trade  balance  in 
wool  products  is  reflected  in  the  postwar  trends  in  domes- 
tic and  mill  consumption.  Domestic  wool  consumption 
per  capita  in  1960  was  only  1.4  pounds  below  the  1947- 
49  average,  while  mill  consumption  was  down  by  2.1 
pounds.  (See  figure  10.) 


DOMESTIC  MANMADE  FIBER 
CONSUMPTION 

Exports  of  manmade  fiber  products  have  been  relatively 
steady  during  the  postwar  period.  The  1947-49  average 
was  equivalent  to  104  million  pounds  of  fiber,  compared 
with  123  million  pounds  in  1960.  The  average  1947-49 
exports  was  equivalent  to  9.2  percent  of  mill  consumption, 
compared  to  6.5  percent  in  1960.  Imports  of  manmade 
fiber  products  were  equivalent  to  a  very  small  percentage 
of  mill  consumption. 

Both  domestic  and  mill  consumption  of  manmade  fibers 
trended  upward  during  the  postwar  period.  Domestic 
consumption  per  capita  was  up  slightly  more  than  mill 
consumption  from  1947-49  to  1960,  2.9  pounds  compared 
to  2.7  .  (See  ligare  11.) 


CONVERSION  OF  UNITED  STATES  DOMESTIC 
FIBER  CONSUMPTION  TO  A  COTTON 
EQUIVALENT  BASIS 

The  third  factor  mentioned  earlier  that  helps  explain 
the  postwar  decline  in  both  mill  and  domestic  consumption 
of  all  fibers  is  the  increasing  use  of  manmade  fibers. 
The  increasing  share  of  total  fiber  consumption  gained 
by  manmade  fibers  has  had  significant  effects  on  to- 
tal consumption  as  these  fibers  do  not  substitute  for  cot- 
ton and  wool  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis.  The  amount 
of  usuable  fiber  and  yards  of  comparable  fabric  ob- 
tainable from  a  pound  of  manmade  fibers,  particularly 
non-cell ulosic  fibers,  is  greater  than  for  cotton  or  wool. 
In  other  words,  a  pound  of  manmade  fibers  replaces 
more'  than  a  pound  of  cotton  or  wool  and  the  increasing 
use  of  manmade  fibers  relative  to  total  consumption  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  pounds  of  all  fiber  consumed.  1/ 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  fiber  com- 
position on  total  fiber  consumption,  the  data  for  domestic 
fiber  consumption  of  wool  and  manmade  fibers  were 

1/  "The  Cotton  Situation."  CS-173,  November  1957, 
for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  utility  poundage  concept. 
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converted  to  a  cotton  equivalent  basis  and  added  to 
domestic  cotton  consumption.  The  resulting  estimates 
are  of  the  cotton  equivalent  of  total  domestic  fiber  con- 
sumption. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  similar  estimates 
could  be  made  for  the  cotton  equivalent  of  total  mill 
consumption  of  fibers  or  the  equivalent  fiber  conversion 
factors  could  be  used  to  convert  fiber  consumption  to 
some  base  other  than  cotton. 

Conversion  of  fibers  to  a  cotton  equivalent  basis  re- 
verses the  postwar  downward  trend  in  per  capita  total 
domestic  fiber  consumption.  In  1960,  per  capita  domestic 
fiber  consumption  on  a  cotton  equivalent  basis  was  2.1 
pounds  above  the  1947-49  average.  As  already  mentioned. 


actual  per  capita  domestic  consumption  was  down  by  1.1 
pounds  for  the  same  period  and  per  capita  mill  consump- 
tion was  down  5.7  pounds.  (See  figure  7.) 

The  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  total  per  capita 
domestic  consumption  of  fibers  was  caused  by  the  sharply 
increased  upward  trend  in  manmade  fiber  consumption 
on  a  cotton  equivalent  basis.  (See  figure  8.)  The  sharp  in- 
creases in  manmade  fiber  consumption  are  primarily 
a  reflection  of  the  rapid  increases  in  the  use  of  non- 
cellulosic  fibers  which  have  the  highest  cotton  equivalent 
factors  or  substitution  rates.  There  »vas  almost  a  10- 
fold  increase  in  the  cotton  equivalent  of  non-cellulosic 
fiber  consumption  from  1947-49  to  1960.  (See  table  11.) 


Table  11. — Cotton,  wool,  rayon  and  acetate  and  other  synthetic  fibers:  Per  capita  cotton 
equivalent  domestic  consumption,  average  1947-49  and  1950  to  1960 


Wool 

Rayon  and 

Other.  Syn- 

' Total 

Year 

;  Cotton 

Acetate 

thetics 

:  i/ 

Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

;  Lb. 

total 

Lb. 

total 

Lb. 

total 

Lb. 

total 

Lb. 

Average 

1947-49 

26.0 

67.4 

2.4 

6.2 

9.4 

24.4 

0.6 

2.0 

38.6 

1950 

29.4 

64.5 

2.5 

5.6 

12.1 

26.6 

1.5 

3.3 

45.6 

1951 

29.2 

66.2 

1.9 

4.3 

10.9 

25.0 

2.0 

4.5 

44.1 

1952 

26.5 

64.0 

1.9 

4.6 

10.4 

25.1 

2.6 

6.3 

41.5 

1953 

26.4 

63.4 

1.9 

4.6 

10.4 

25.1 

2.9 

6.9 

41.5 

1954 

23.9 

62.4 

1.5 

3.9 

9.5 

24.8 

3.4 

8.9 

38.3 

1955 

25.5 

58.6 

1.6 

3.7 

U.9 

27.3 

4.5 

10.4 

43.5 

1956 

25.1 

60.2 

1.7 

4.1 

9.8 

23.7 

5.0 

12.0 

41.6 

1957 

22.7 

57.6 

1.4 

3.6 

9.4 

23.9 

5.9 

14.9 

39.4 

1958 

21.4 

56.9 

1.3 

3.5 

8.9 

23.8 

5.9 

15.8 

37.6 

1959 

24.1 

55.7 

1.7 

3.9 

10.0 

23.0 

7.6 

17.4 

43.4 

1960  2/ 

23.5 

57.7 

1.6 

3.9 

8.1 

19.9 

7.5 

18.5 

40.7 

1/  Total  consumption  divided  by  population  and  not  a  summation  of  per  capita  consumption  of  fibers.  2/Preliminary. 
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Table  12  .—Total  domestic  fiber  consumption  y.  United  States,  1920  to  1960 


':        Mill  : 

Textile  products 

Domestic 

Year 

:  consump-  ; 
:          tion  : 

Exports 

:       Imports  : 

Trade  : 
balance  5 
2/  : 

consump- 
tion 2/ 

:        Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mn,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

1920 

0    1  ^  C  "7 

3, 145,7 

OQr\  0 

ooU.o 

D/.O 

019  ^ 

9  QOO  9 

Z,ooo,Z 

1921 

2,963.8 

010  0 

ZLo^ 

oU,4 

1  07  Q 

10/  .0 

9  Q9A  C\ 

1922 

:  3,342.7 

241.6 

88.7 

1  CO  0 

152 .8 

3,189.9 

1923 

:  3,577.3 

205.7 

111.2 

94.6 

3,482.7 

1924 

:  3,021.0 

206.9 

110.6 

96.3 

2,924.7 

1925 

:  3,483.4 

240.2 

90.2 

150.0 

3,333.4 

1926 

:  3,616.8 

237.4 

78.5 

158.9 

3,457.9 

1927 

4,043.8 

270.3 

87.1 

183.2 

3,860.6 

1928 

3.620.4 

263.0 

83,1 

179.9 

3,440.5 

1929 

:  3,926.6 

266.7 

83.4 

183.3 

3,743.3 

1930 

:  2,999.1 

195.6 

57.8 

137.9 

2,861.2 

1931 

3, 125.2 

167.4 

44.6 

122.8 

3,002.4 

1  n  0  0 
1932 

1  0  /in  0 

1  AO  A 

o/.i 

1  9  Q  A 

Izo.o 

9   790  A 

1  n  0  0 
1^33 

0  c  0  C  1 

o,5o5.1 

1  An  A 
14U.6 

44.4 

Q  A  9 

yo.z 

0   AQQ  Q 

1  0  Q  /I 

iyo4 

07  9 

71  1 

0  n9  n 

Oy  440,0 

70./ 

0  AAA  A 

0  1  Q 

7  1,7 

19  S 

A  9r>7  0 
4,ZU/  ,7 

1937 

:  4,356.9 

131.6 

104.9 

26.7 

4,330,2 

1938 

3,542.9 

158.6 

56.5 

102.1 

3,440.8 

1 7  O" 

R4  f\ 

irm  2 

4  ^02  Q 
*i,  07  z  .7 

4,  ODO,  / 

U^.l 

1  '?ft  R 

4  72(^  0 
4,  / ZD. 7 

1041 

A  A^J  A 

0 1 4«Z 

OZ.o 

9A9  n 
zoz.u 

0,  lyo.o 

D,  0"  0«U 

9'^n  n 

9Q  7 
^7  .  / 

99n  % 

A  A7C  0 
0,0/0.0 

1943 

Of  V  xy  ,U 

22  7 

ou  /  .0 

A  ^  I  2  n 
0, 0  IZ  .u 

1944 

ooo.o 

9n  ft 

OAA  ^ 
004.0 

c  09  1  9 
0,o2  J,  .Z 

1945 

A  noA  n 

D,UUO,U 

0  /  7  «0 

/I  1  A 

007  0 

c:  AAQ  1 
0,060.1 

1946 

A  trnrt  q 
,  U,0UU,7 

4.0  4  7 
47  4./ 

<37.D 

400.1 

A  HA  ^  0 

1947 

6,421.7 

915.8 

24.9 

890.9 

5,530.8 

1948 

6,396.3 

568.4 

59.5 

508,9 

5,887.4 

1949 

5,441.4 

502.6 

63.9 

438.7 

5,002.7 

1950 

:  6,835.9 

347.6 

108.2 

239.4 

6.596.5 

1951 

6,831.4 

488.9 

94.5 

394.4 

6,437.0 

1952 

6,427.5 

439.0 

123.6 

315.4 

6,112.1 

1953 

6,473.8 

392.2 

111.2 

281.0 

6,192.5 

1954 

6,019.7 

392.1 

114.5 

277.6 

5,742.1 

1955 

6,698.7 

356.0 

175.3 

180.7 

6,518.0 

1956 

6,530.8 

352.6 

207.9 

144.7 

6,386.1 

1957 

6,221.8 

380.2 

190.2 

190.0 

6.031.8 

1958 

5,962.0 

345.0 

215.5 

129.5 

5,832.5 

1959 

6,832.5 

338.1 

333.3 

4.8 

3/6.83ia 

1960  4/ 

6,482.9 

360.7 

415.7 

5/-55.0 

3/6,560.7 

1  /  Total  mill  consumption  of  cotton,  wool  and  manmade  fibers  adjusted  for  imports  and  exports  of  cotton,  wo 
and  manmade  fiber  products.  2/  Totals  were  determined  before  rounding.  3/  Includes  3.4  million  pounds  raw 
cotton  equivalent  of  picker  laps  and  processed  waste  in  1959  and  22,8  million  pounds  in  1960.  4/  Preliminary. 
5/  Imports  of  total  textile  products  exceeded  exports. 
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Table  13  .—Domestic  cotton  consumption  Ij  ,  United  States,  1920  to  date 


I  ear 

i  Mill 
consumption 

Exports 

VT^  1  ^  C 

Imports 

1  rsdc  * 

Domestic 
consumption 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1 7  X  U 

:  2,822.8 

361,4 

43.9 

317,5 

2,505.3 

192 1 

:  2,600.6 

210.9 

35.9 

175.1 

2,425.5 

1922 

;  2,911.3 

235.4 

45.5 

189.9 

2,721.4 

1923 

:  3,122.6 

199.1 

61.2 

137.9 

2,984.7 

1924 

:  2,636,5 

200.4 

62.8 

137.6 

2,498,9 

1925 

:  3,075.3 

234,6 

AQ  f\ 

48. U 

1  Q  A  A 

lo6,6 

2,000,/ 

1926 

:  3,213.5 

000  n 

07. Z 

1  QO  Q 
I7Z.O 

0,U2U,  / 

1927 

:  0,590,1 

zo4,5 

4U.D 

ZZ4.U 

1  lAA  1 
0,000,1 

1928 

•             01  0*7  r\ 
\  J,lo/,U 

OCA  Q 

00. z 

Zlo.o 

0  OAQ  0 

1929 

•  0,4^5.0 

ZOU.U 

4U,D 

0  1  0  C 

Q  one  Q 

1930 

.  2,olo.o 

ioy,o 

oU.O 

1  CO  n 

0  A  C7  A 

4,4o/.0 

1931 

■  z,054,y 

1  AO  Q 
iO<£,7 

07  7 
l/.l 

1 00.0 

0  C  1  0  A 
4,517.0 

1932 

:  2,463.7 

16D.0 

24.7 

135.3 

2,328,4 

1933 

:  3,050.7 

137,5 

28.8 

108,7 

2,942.0 

1934 

2,659,5 

105,2 

z5.5 

79,7 

0  ctq  q 

z,5/y,o 

1935 

2,755.4 

91.6 

37,1 

54,5 

2,700,9 

1936 

3,4/1,4 

99.3 

oO.o 

38.4 

3,433,0 

1937 

3,646.6 

124.4 

76,6 

47,9 

3,598,7 

1938 

2,918.3 

150.6 

41.4 

109,1 

2,809.2 

1939 

3,628.6 

178,1 

58.5 

119,6 

3,509.0 

1940  J 

3,959.1 

179.6 

43,2 

136.5 

3,822,6 

1941  • 

5,192.1 

284.7 

29,5 

255.2 

4,936,9 

1942  \ 

5,633.1 

217.7 

8.9 

208,8 

5,424.3 

1943  ! 

5,270.6 

271.1 

9.4 

261,7 

5,008,9 

1944  ! 

A  nc\r\  A 

4,790,4 

0,0 

00  0  C 

4,507.9 

1945  ! 

4,515.8 

-692.3 

25.2 

267,1 

4,248.7 

1946  • 

4,809,1 

376.3 

17,0 

358,7 

4,450,4 

1947 

4,665,6 

758,3 

8,4 

749.8 

3,915.8 

1948 

4,463.5 

453,0 

1 A  n 
16,0 

437,0 

4,025.7 

1949 

0,(507.1 

IOC 
10,0 

QAA  C 
000,0 

3,4/Z.O 

1950 

4,682,7 

ICQ  "7 

258,7 

Ar\  1 

40,1 

0  1  Q  A 

J    A/LA  1 

4,4o4,l 

1951 

ii  Q  AO  A 
4,000.0 

OOO.Q 

0  0  Q 
00.7 

QCA  7 
004,/ 

A  c  1 1  0 

1952 

4  /17fl  0 
4,4/  U. 7 

00/. 7 

19  <1 
0Z.4 

0UO,0 

^,  100, T 

1953  : 

'±,TtOO,  1 

1954  i 

4,127.3 

290.2 

48.5 

241.7 

3,885.6 

1955 

4,382,4 

262.8 

87.0 

175.8 

4,206.6 

1956  : 

4,362.6 

254.6 

108.0 

146.6 

4.216.0 

1957  . 

4,060.4 

278.0 

95.6 

182.4 

3,878.0 

1958  1 

3,866,9 

250.1 

112.2 

137.9 

2/3,729.9 

1959  J 

4,336.5 

236.4 

172.8 

62.6 

X^4.277^ 

1960  37  i 

4,198.6 

233.1 

252.3 

-19J2 

2/4^240^ 

y  U.  S,  mill  consumption  of  cotton  adjusted  for  cotton  equivalent  of  trade  balance  In  cotton  textiles, 
2/  Includes  picker  laps, 
3/  Preliminary, 
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Table    I6. — Cotton:     Supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  I925  to  date 


Supply 

Distribution 

Year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug.  1 

Ginnings 

Net  im- 
ports 
(total 
less  re- 
exports) 

Carry- 
over 
Aug.  1 

Current  crop  : 
less  ginnings  :  crop 
prior  to  Aug.  1:  P^i°^  ^° 
of  current      :A^S-  1  end 
season         :  reason 

City 
crop 

:  Total 

:  ^ 

Net  ex- 
ports 

Mill  con- 
sumption 

De- 
stroyed 

Total 
1/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 

2/  , 

1,000 
bales 

2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 

bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1,610 
3,543 
3,762 
2,537 
2,312 

15,961 
17,707 
12,621 
14,208 
14,461 

48 
163 
89 
87 
78 

314 
382 
321 
442 
368 

17,933 
21,794 
16,793 
17,273 
17,219 

8,045 
10,917 
7,529 
8,038 
6,675 

6,456 
7,190 
6,834 
7,091 
6,106 

50 
70 

20 
18 
25 

14,551 
18,177 
14,383 
15,147 
12,806 

4,530 
6,370 
9,678 
8,165 
7,744 
7,208 
5,409 
4,499 
11,533 
13,033 

10,564 
12,166 
10,640 
10,657 
10,744 
11,164 
7,326 
2,530 
3,080 
5,287 

6,846 
2,278 
2,789 
5,605 
9,728 
11,205 
14,529 
11,323 
8,737 
8,885 

7,560 


13,677 
16, 622 
12,639 
12,493 
9,372 

10, 326 

12,100 
18, 109 
11,465 
11,344 

12, 266 
10,493 
12, 389 
11,021 
11,791 
8,681 
8,346 
11,364 
14, 321 
15,611 

9,627 
14,852 
14.778 
15,971 
13,231 
14,228 
12, 746 
10,650 
11,223 
14,365 

14,125 


7,164  7/14,542 


7 
71 
171 
100 
94 
41 
143 
158 
137 
32 

2 

49 
107 

48 
133 
172 
194 

259 
298 
283 

224 
176 
346 
388 
314 
405 
231 
213 
150 
i4o 

228 


99 
107 
124 

137 
107 

155 
249 

158 

132 
162 

188 

252 
168 
129 
190 
343 

270 
238 

163 

245 

189 
72 
193 
142 
146 
137 
136 
l4l 
136 
131 

5/127 
l4o 


35 
26 
30 
27 

28 
40 
42 
43 
46 
47 
50 
58 
51 
50 

63 
50 


18,314 
23,169 
22,612 
20,894 
17,317 
17,730 
17,901 
22, 924 
23,268 
24,570 

23,020 
22,959 
23,305 
21,856 
22,858 

20,359 
16,170 
I4,4l6 
17,892 
21,453 

16,914 
17,419 
18,149 
22, 149 
23,465 
26,022 
27,692 
22, 384 
20,298 
23, 570 

22, 103 
21,  896 


6,757 
8,707 
8,4l8 

7,531 
4,767 
5,971 
5,433 
5,595 
3,325 
6,191 

1,112 
1,125 
1,480 
1,138 
2,007 
3,613 
3,544 
1,963 
4,746 

5,771 

4,108 
5,515 
3,048 
3,760 
3,445 
2,214 
7,598 
5,717 
2,789 
7,182 

6,634 
5,500 


5,263 
4,866 
6,137 
5,700 
5,361 
6,351 
7,950 
5,748 
6,858 
7,784 

9,722 
11,170 
11,100 
9,943 
9,568 
9,163 
10,025 
9,354 
7,795 
8,851 

^10,509 
1/9,196 
3/9,461 
8,576 
8,841 
1/9,210 
1/8,608 
1/1,999 
3/8,703 
9,025 

8,295 
8,800 


28 
62 
30 
40 
30 
35 
45 
65 
66 
73 

70 
50 
60 
50 
50 
60 
16 
20 
35 
37 

27 
35 
50 
75 
60 


TotaJ.6  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands. 

Running  bales  except  "Net  imports"  which  is  in  bales  of  5OO  pounds  each. 

Adjusted  to  period  August  1-July  31- 

Preliminary. 

■Does  not  include  picker  lap  in^jorts  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  raw  cotton. 
Preliminary. 

Crop  Reporting  Boeird,  November  8,  I961, 
Estimated. 


12,048 
13,635 
14,585 
13,271 
10,158 
12,347 
13,428 
ll,408 
10,249 
14, 048 

10,904 

12,345 
12,640 

11,131 
11,625 
12,836 
13,585 
11,337 
12,576 
14,659 

14,644 
14,746 

12,559 
12,411 
12,346 
11,424 
16, 206 
13,716 
11,492 
16, 207 

14,929 
l4,.300 
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Table  17, — Production  of  cotton  by  regions.  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop 

Production 

Percentage 

of  U.  S. 

crop 

year 

begin- 

: West 

\  South- 

\    Delta  \ 

South- 

:  United 

:  West 

J South- 

.  Delta  ! 

South- 

ning 

_  / 

:  ^ 

.  west 

6£LS't> 

:  States 

_  / 

:  ^ 

6£LS'b 

Avig.  1 

\  2/ 

;    3/  ; 

y 

\  2/ 

;  3/  ; 

y 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:    500  lb. 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

:    gr.  wt. 

gr.  wt. 

gr.  wt. 

gr.  wt. 

gr.  wt. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1930 

519 

4,892 

3,589 

4,933 

13,932 

4 

35 

26 

35 

1931 

393 

6,582 

5,464 

4,658 

17,097 

2 

39 

32 

27 

1932 

:  270 

5,58i+ 

3,921 

3,228 

13,003 

2 

43 

30 

25 

1933 

5,69!^ 

3,389 

3,556 

13,047 

3 

44 

26 

27 

193^ 

:  466 

2,722 

3,157 

3,291 

9,636 

5 

28 

33 

34 

1935 

U49 

3,523 

3,171 

3,495 

10,638 

4 

33 

30 

33 

1936 

7W 

3,223 

4,724 

3,708 

12,399 

6 

26 

38 

30 

1937 

l,2li*- 

5,927 

6,787 

5,017 

18,946 

6 

31 

36 

27 

1938 

716 

3,649 

4,572 

3,007 

11,943 

6 

31 

38 

25 

1939 

7I+7 

3,372 

4,645 

3,052 

11,817 

6 

29 

39 

26 

19^1-0 

868 

4,036 

4,122 

3,540 

12, 566 

7 

32 

33 

28 

ISkl 

691 

3,370 

4,266 

2,417 

10,744 

6 

31 

40 

23 

19k2 

706 

3,746 

5,108 

3,256 

12,817 

6 

29 

4o 

25 

19^3 

580 

3,207 

4,502 

3,138 

11,427 

5 

28 

39 

28 

19^4- 

579 

3,280 

4,939 

3,432 

12,230 

5 

27 

4o 

28 

19^5  : 

576 

2,079 

3,644 

2,716 

9,015 

7 

23 

40 

30 

19k6  : 

758 

1,931 

3,413 

2,539 

8,640 

9 

22 

39 

30 

19*4-7  : 

1,185 

3,767 

4,192 

2,716 

11,860 

10 

32 

35 

23 

19*^8  : 

1,532 

3,527 

6,282 

3,536 

14,877 

10 

24 

42 

24 

19'+9  : 

2,087 

6,650 

)•  0»-yQ 
4,070 

2,512 

16,128 

13 

41 

30 

16 

1950  : 

1,639 

3,188 

3,518 

1,667 

10,014 

16 

32 

35 

17 

1951  : 

2,81^2 

4,536 

4,467 

3,304 

15,148 

19 

30 

29 

22 

1952  : 

3,098 

4,072 

5,068 

2,901 

15,139 

21 

27 

33 

19 

1953  : 

3,167 

4,754 

5,646 

2,899 

16,465 

19 

29 

34 

18 

195^  : 

2,716 

4,233 

4,507 

2,240 

13,697 

20 

31 

33 

16 

1955  : 

2,201 

4,502 

5,313 

2,705 

14,721 

15 

31 

36 

18 

1956  : 

2,578 

3,876 

4,629 

2,227 

13,310 

19 

29 

35 

17 

1957  : 

2,539 

3,895 

3,011 

1,520 

10,964 

23 

36 

27 

14 

1958  : 

2,61t4 

4,621 

2,883 

1,364 

11,512 

23 

40 

25 

12 

1959  : 

2,973 

4,797 

4,784 

2,004 

14,558 

20 

33 

33 

14 

i960  : 

3,086 

4,804 

4,448 

1,934 

14,272 

22 

34 

31 

13 

1961  5/  : 

2,692 

5,140 

4,602 

1,904 

14,538 

20 

35 

32 

13 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky . 

4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabam. 
5/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  November  8,  I96I. 

• 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  I8.— Cotton: 


Acreage,  production  and  yield  forecast,  by  States, 
crop  of  1961  vlth  comparisons 


State 


IQ6I 

acreage 

for 
harvest 


Lint  yield  per 
harvested  acre 


Average 
1950-59 


i960 


Indi- 
cated 
1961 


Production 
 2^ 


Average 
1950-59 


i960 
crop 


1961  : 
crop    : Change 
indi-  :  from 
cated  :  I960 
Nov.  1: 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  bales 


1,000 
bales 


c 

1,000 
bales 


Percent 


IT  ~¥ 


North  Carolina 

U05 

3^ 

284 

332 

362 

232 

280 

+20.7 

South  Carolina 

600 

327 

360 

34d 

527 

4l4 

425 

+2.7 

Georgia  : 

660 

320 

371 

378 

607 

505 

520 

+3.0 

Tennessee 

520 

^31 

545 

531 

550 

583 

575 

-1.4 

Alabama  ; 

900 

336 

421 

349 

755 

756 

655 

-13.4 

Mississippi  ; 

1,600 

417 

1^66 

507 

1,579 

1,542 

1,690 

+9.6 

Missouri 

390 

1^21 

5^18 

li68 

368 

472 

380 

-19.5 

Arkansas 

1,355 

414 

I485 

514 

l,3li^ 

1,339 

1,450 

+8.3 

Louisiana 

5^40 

409 

470 

444 

562 

501 

500 

-0.2 

Oklahoma 

685 

210 

3^ 

273 

338 

458 

390 

-14.0 

Texas 

6,550 

260 

329 

3^ 

3,910 

^3^ 

4,750 

+9.3 

Nev  Mexico 

19^ 

644 

693 

742 

286 

291 

300 

+3.1 

Arizona 

393 

890 

953 

1,002 

798 

849 

820 

-3.i+ 

California 

810 

836 

981 

1,046 

1,554 

1,939 

1,765 

-9.0 

Other  States  hj 

50 

320 

401 

361 

i^5 

i^5 

38 

-15.6 

United  States 

15,652 

362 

446 

4I46 

13,553 

14,272  14,538 

+1.9 

American 

Egyptian  5/ 

:  59.7 

461 

535 

5^5 

64.3 

67.4 

65.3 

-3.1 

2/  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned. 

3/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  veight.  A  500-pound  bale  contains  about  ^0 
net  pounds  of  lint. 

4/  Includes  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Kansas  and  Nevada. 
5/  Included  in  State  and  United  Stg,tes  totals. 

Crop  Reporting  Board,  November  8,  I96I. 
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Table  19  . — Conon:  Harvested  acreage  by  regions  and  each  region  as  a 
percentage  of  total  harvested  acreage,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop  year 
beginning 
August  1 


West 
V 


Southwest 
2/ 


Delta 
3/ 


Southeast 

i/ 


Total 


:  1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1.000 

Per- 

1,000 

:  acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

1930 

:  608 

1.4 

20,069 

47.3 

11,123 

26.2 

10.644 

25.1 

42,444 

1931 

:  493 

1.3 

18,132 

46.8 

10,541 

27.3 

9,539 

24.6 

38,704 

1932 

:  348 

1.0 

16,443 

45.7 

10,351 

28.9 

8,749 

24.4 

35,891 

1933 

:  443 

1.5 

13,930 

47.4 

7.921 

27.0 

7,069 

24,1 

29.383 

1934 

:  449 

1.7 

12,746 

47.4 

6,990 

26.0 

6.680 

24.9 

26.866 

1935 

:  468 

1.7 

12,976 

47.2 

7,234 

26.3 

6.831 

24.8 

27,509 

1936 

:  692 

2.3 

13,849 

46,6 

8,120 

27.3 

7,094 

23.8 

29,755 

1937 

:  1.078 

3.2 

14,912 

44.4 

9,296 

27.6 

8,337 

24.8 

33,623 

1938 

:  638 

2.6 

10,441 

43.1 

6,887 

28.4 

6,283 

25.9 

24,248 

1939 

:  608 

2,6 

10,304 

43.3 

6,889 

28.9 

6,004 

25.2 

23,805 

1940 

675 

2.8 

10.294 

43.2 

6.835 

28.6 

6,056 

25.4 

23.861 

1941 

719 

3.2 

9,376 

42.2 

6.513 

29.3 

5,628 

25.3 

22,236 

1942 

756 

3.3 

9,829 

43.5 

6,520 

28.9 

5,497 

24.3 

22,602 

1943 

601 

2.8 

9,280 

43.0 

6,435 

29.7 

5,294 

24.5 

21,610 

1944 

559 

2.8 

8,430 

43.1 

6,031 

30.7 

4,597 

23.4 

19,617 

1945 

587 

3.4 

6,885 

40.5 

5,355 

31.4 

4,201 

24.7 

17,029 

1946  : 

622 

3.5 

7,020 

39.9 

5,601 

31.9 

4,342 

24.7 

17,584 

1947  : 

922 

4.3 

9.472 

44.5 

6.388 

29.9 

4,548 

21.3 

21,330 

1948  : 

1,294 

5.6 

9.638 

42.1 

7,148 

31.2 

4,831 

21.1 

22,911 

1949  : 

1.611 

5.9 

12.400 

45.2 

7,775 

28.3 

5,653 

20.6 

27,439 

17  ftA^ 
1/  ,o40 

1951  : 

2.179 

8.1 

13.335 

49.4 

6,650 

24.7 

4,785 

17.8 

26.949 

1952  : 

2,357 

9.1 

11,920 

46.0 

6,633 

25.6 

5,011 

19.3 

25.921 

1953  : 

2,347 

9.6 

9,920 

40.8 

7,027 

28.9 

5,046 

20.7 

24.341 

1954  : 

1.509 

7.8 

8,660 

45.0 

5,459 

28.4 

3,623 

18.8 

19,251 

1955  : 

1.287 

7.6 

7,690 

45.5 

4.746 

28.0 

3,206 

18.9 

16,928 

1956  : 

1,290 

8.3 

6,915 

44.3 

4,441 

28.4 

2.969 

19.0 

15,615 

1957 

1,248 

9.2 

6,445 

47.5 

3,683 

27.2 

2,182 

16.1 

13,558 

1958  : 

1.288 

10.9 

5,805 

48.9 

3.206 

27.1 

1.550 

13.1 

11,849 

1959  : 

1,459 

9.7 

6,975 

46.1 

4,195 

27.7 

2,488 

16.5 

15,117 

1960  : 

1,577 

10.3 

6,955 

45.4 

4,284 

28.0 

2,493 

16.3 

15,309 

1961  J/  : 

1,400 

9^ 

7.235 

46.2 

4,414 

28J2 

2,603 

16.6 

15,652 

1/  Includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada, 
2/  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
4/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida  and  Alabama, 
5/  Preliminary,  CropReporting  Board  report  of  November  8,  196A, 


Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  20  . — Cotton:  Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage. 
United  States  and  regions,  1930  to  date 


!  Westl/ 

Southwest  2/ 

Delta  3/ 

Southeast  4/ 

■  U.S. 

Year 

Trend  : 

Trend  : 

Trend  : 

Trend  : 

:  Trend 

!  Actual  .* 

5/  : 

Actual  ! 

5/  : 

Actual  '. 

5/ 

Actual  '. 

5/  : 

ActuaJ 

:  5/ 

:  Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1930 

:  409 

391 

117 

145 

154 

202 

221 

209 

157 

179 

1931 

:  381 

402 

174 

142 

248 

200 

233 

211 

212 

178 

1932 

:  372 

422 

163 

139 

181 

210 

176 

218 

174 

182 

1933 

440 

442 

196 

144 

205 

229 

240 

231 

213 

194 

1934 

•  497 

461 

102 

150 

216 

240 

236 

235 

172 

202 

1935 

•  459 

481 

130 

154 

210 

259 

245 

238 

185 

211 

1936 

514 

507 

111 

156 

278 

263 

250 

243 

199 

215 

1937 

539 

517 

190 

157 

350 

278 

288 

246 

270 

222 

1938 

538 

518 

167 

156 

318 

297 

229 

251 

236 

228 

1939 

587 

514 

157 

163 

324 

311 

243 

257 

238 

238 

1940 

616 

518 

189 

169 

289 

331 

280 

269 

252 

250 

1941 

460 

513 

173 

173 

314 

336 

206 

276 

232 

256 

1942  : 

448 

518 

183 

167 

376 

330 

284 

275 

272 

253 

1943 

463 

527 

166 

169 

336 

329 

285 

281 

254 

256 

1944 

497 

525 

187 

171 

393 

340 

359 

293 

299 

264 

1945  : 

470 

525 

145 

179 

326 

341 

310 

286 

254 

268 

1946  : 

584 

559 

132 

182 

292 

341 

280 

286 

236 

272 

1947  : 

616 

578 

191 

180 

314 

335 

286 

292 

267 

271 

1948  : 

567 

597 

176 

180 

421 

338 

351 

291 

311 

274 

1949  : 

620 

613 

257 

185 

301 

337 

213 

282 

282 

277 

1950  : 

764 

657 

204 

195 

307 

345 

209 

281 

269 

286 

1951  : 

625 

683 

163 

211 

322 

372 

331 

294 

269 

307 

1952  : 

629 

721 

164 

220 

366 

392 

277 

302 

280 

322 

1953  : 

646 

766 

230 

233 

385 

389 

275 

300 

324 

331 

1954  : 

862 

806 

235 

246 

395 

404 

296 

323 

341 

351 

1955  : 

818 

830 

281 

260 

536 

430 

405 

343 

417 

373 

1956   .  : 

957 

865 

269 

279 

499 

449 

359 

347 

409 

393 

1957  : 

974 

905 

290 

299 

392 

465 

334 

355 

388 

411 

1958  : 

983 

382 

430 

422 

466 

1959  : 

975 

330 

546 

386 

462 

1960  6/  : 

937 

331 

497 

371 

446 

1961  2/  : 

991 

341 

501 

351 

446 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada, 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 
5/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 
6/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  November  8,  1961. 

Crop  Reporting  Board, 
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Table  21  Cotton,  upland:    Acreage  allotments,  by  States 

and  regions.  United  States,  1961  and  I962 


\         1962  apportionment 

,  Total  allotments  available 

State 

1                  to  States 

for  distribution  in  States 

and 

region 

,  From  national. 

From  national 

1962 

:  1961 

allotment 

reserve 

:  Acres 

Acres 

Ac  res 

Acres 

Alabama 

\  1,05^,070 

1^,125 

1,068,195 

1,089,81+0 

Arizona 

:  370,367 

277 

370,6U1+ 

37^,699 

Arkansas 

:  l,U78,88c 

2,U97 

1,1+81,377 

1,520,182 

California 

:       825, 68U 

1,01^+ 

826,698 

836,161 

Florida 

:  37.718 

1,598 

39,316 

39,155 

Georgia 

:  920,786 

11,073 

931,859 

9^+8,020 

Illinois 

:  3,206 

10 

3,216 

3,268 

Kansas 

:  2k 

1 

25 

21+ 

Kentucky 

7,900 

12^^ 

8,021+ 

8,m 

Louisiana 

625,760 

11,562 

630,322 

61+5,855 

Maryland 

:  Ih 

1I+ 

11+ 

Mississippi 

\  1,709,^+23 

10,577 

1,720,000 

1,761,863 

Missouri 

395, 57^+ 

883 

396,1+57 

1+06,391 

Nevada 

2,522 

1,000 

3,522 

3,522 

New  Mexico 

191,025 

285 

191,310 

193,817 

North  Carolina 

1192,722 

11,39^ 

50i+,ll6 

508,810 

Oklahoma 

:  8^4-2,3^2 

5,152 

8i^T,i+9i+ 

862,132 

South  Carolina 

8,961+ 

762,108 

777 , 721 

1(1,1 ' — 

Tennessee 

592,81^2 

7,750 

600,592 

611,21+5 

Texas 

•     7  680  2^Q 

17.0^0 

7  6q8.i6q 

7  81+Q.196 

Virginia 

:        17,  W 

781+ 

18,260 

18,335 

United  States 

total 

:  18,001,718 

100,000 

18,101,718 

18,1+58,1+21+ 

West  1/ 

l,392,m 

l,Uo8,l99 

Southwest  2/  : 

8,51+5,688 

8,711,352 

Delta  3/  : 

i+,839,988 

^,956,978 

Southeast  U/  ; 

3,323,868 

3,381,895 

If  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2j  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 


Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

hj  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Maryland. 
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Table  27. — Cotton:  Acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries, average  1935-39  and  195O-5U,  annual  I959-61  1/ 


Continent  and  country 


Average 


Acreage 


1935-39  ■  1950-5A 


1959 


1960  2/  :  1961  2/ 


Average 


Production  3/ 


1935-39  ■  1950-54 


1959 


1960  2/  :  1961  2/ 


:  1, 000 

:  acres 
NORTH  AMERICA:  : 

£1  Salvador  :  9 

^acemala  : 

Mexico  :  725 

Nicaragua  :  9 

United  States  :  27,788 

eritish  West  Indies  :  20 

Haiti  ; 

Total  4/  :  28.642 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  : 

Argentina  :  770 

Brazil  :  5,562 

Colonbia  :  98 

Ecuador  :  40 

Paraguay  :  111 

Peru  :  428 

Venezuela  :  50_ 

Total  4/  :  7.060 

EUROPE:  : 

Bulgaria  5/  :  85 

Greece  :  173 

Italy  :  56 

Rumania  bj  :  8 

Spain  :  46 

Yugoslavia  :   8 

Total  4/  :  377 


1,000 

acres 

95 
4A 
1,798 
164 
15,117 
7 
41 


1,000 
acres 

130 
64 
2,234 
145 
15,309 
7 
41 


1,000 
acres 

175 
100 
1,965 
180 
15,652 


1,000 
bales 

137 
70 
1,690 
128 
14,558 
2 
5 


1,000 
bales 

184 
100 
2,100 
147 
14,272 
2 
5 


25,054 


17,299 


18,007 


18,191 


D.S.S.R. (Europe  and  Asia): 


5,087 


ASIA:  : 

Aden  : 

Iran  :  453 

Iraq  :  53 

Israel  : 

SyrU  :  85 

Turkey  :  667 

Afghanistan............: 

Burma   428 

China,  Mainland  :  7,038 

India  :6/  24,204 

Korea  ]_/  :  564 

Pakistan  :  6/ 

Thailand  :  16 

Total  4/  :  33.805 

AFRICA  AND  OCEANIA:  : 

Sudan  :  439 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the  :  874 

Rhodes  ias -Nyasalaod. . . . :  86 

Kenya  : 

Tanganyika.....  .: 

Uganda  :  1,477 

Egypt  :  1,821 

Morocco  .:  1 

Fr.  Equat.  Africa  9/...:  390 

Mozambique  ......: 

Nigeria  : 

Angola  ........:  73 

South  Africa,  Rep.  of..: 

Australia  :  53 

Total  4/  :  6.176 


World  total  4/  :  81,147 

Foreign  Free  World  4/. :  41, 140 
CooDiunist  countries  4/:  12,219 


13,523 


15.602 


16,609 


16,843 


1,307 
v^,680 
"163 
38 
153 
488 
35 


1,228 
4,600 
377 
45 
100 
618 


1,300 
5,000 
359 
47 
150 
618 


1,300 
5,500 
405 

175 
610 


289 
1,956 
23 
13 
40 

379 
11 


554 

1,655 
69 
11 
59 
450 
13 


409 
1,700 

305 
11 
20 

566 
37 


590 
1,950 
307 
8 
35 
555 
40 


6, 869 


7.038 


7,544 


8,105 


2,711 


2,813 


3,050 


3.487 


328 
219 

82 
415 
169 

34 


193 
325 
88 
37 
557 
32 


195 
409 
55 
30 
618 
29 


160 
469 

82 
35 
690 
35 


85 
138 
31 
84 

62 
5 


75 
262 
53 
5 

295 
13 


90 
288 
27 
4 

330 
11 


1,263 


1.282 


1.386 


1.521 


148 


410 


731 


775 


5,885 


18 
463 
97 
1 

405 
1,458 
87 
365 
12, 740 
16,463 
316 
3,167 
89 


5,320 


42 
665 
90 
17 
561 
1,542 

328 
14, 100 
18,804 

149 
3,370 

119 


5,415 


40 
665 
75 
25 
525 
1,534 

333 
14, 000 
18,971 

125 
3,242 

104 


5,600 


45 
750 

40 
595 
1,621 

375 
14,000 
18, 900 

145 
3,270 

132 


3,430 


171 
11 

28 
249 
49 
97 
2,855 
6/  5,348 
198 

y 

7 


5,930 


12 
186 
27 
1 

236 
624 
55 
91 
4,920 
3,404 
77 
1,320 
32 


7,300 


27 
373 
35 
34 
446 
850 
70 
85 
8,000 
3,325 
38 
1,365 
45 


6,800 


21 
456 
35 
49 
511 
800 

75 
7,000 
4,600 

30 
1,397 

55 


35.728 


40.071 


39.930 


40.273 


9.038 


11.001 


14.726 


15. 126 


614 
863 
82 
73 
209 
1,574 
1,832 
9 

838 
690 
463 
124 

66 
9 


942 
845 
42 
95 
450 
1,565 
1,827 
16 
995 
735 

126 

39 


%0 
450 
45 
125 
450 
1,571 
1.944 
18 
1,000 
790 

125 

30 


1,200 
45 


1,800 
2,060 


790 


35 


248 
172 
12 

13 
50 
281 

1,893 

8/ 

41 
10/  33 
36 
13 
2 
11 


383 
222 
13 
11 
55 
291 
1,705 
5 
135 
148 
114 
25 
23 
3 


580 
290 
20 
16 
168 

:oo 
2,100 
10 

135 
208 
160 
37 
23 
12 


515 
175 
17 
21 
157 
308 
2,196 
8 

215 
170 
260 
30 
24 
8 


7,686 


8.900 


8.793 


9.245 


2,840 


3.182 


4.154 


4.219 


82,435 
40, 240 
19,384 


79,910 
45,069 
19,724 


81,075 
46,052 
19,714 


82, 935 
47,414 
19,  869 


31,690 
12,219 
6,322 


38,938 
13,822 
11,024 


46,570 
16,598 
15,414 


47,250 
19, 053 
13,  925 


1/  Years  refer  to  crop  years  beginning  August  1,   in  which  major  portion  of  crop  was  harvested.     21  Prel iminaryT' 
3/~ Production  in  bales  of  478  pounds  net  prior  to  1946  and  480  pounds  thereafter.    4/  Includes  estimates  for  minor- 
producing  countries  not  listed  above  and  countries  for  which  statistics  are  not  yet  available.     5/  Figures  for  1943 
to  date  are  not  comparable  with  prewar  figures  because  of  boundary  changes.     6/  Pakistan  included  with  India. 
T_l  South  Korea  only  after  1941.     8/  Less  than  500.    ^  Chad  and  Central  African  Republic.     10/  Exports. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  gover nmeats , 
other  foreign  source  material,  reports  of  U.S.  agricultural  attaches  and  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office 
research  and  related  infoimation. 
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Table  30  . — Registrations  under  cotton  export  program:  Payment-in-ktnd, 

1960-61  marketing  year 


Date 

^  regiscerea 

: 

'•    Cumulative  :: 
•  from 
:   April  25, 1960  " 
:  :: 

Date 

Cumulative 

from 
April  25, 1960 

I960 

Bales 

Bales 

:: 

1960 

:  Bales 

Bales 

April 

25-  April 

29 

58,882 

58,882  :: 

Aug. 

6  - 

Aug. 

12 

:  63,992 

1,006,902 

April 

30-  May 

6 

25,493 

84,375  :: 

Aug. 

13  - 

Aug. 

19 

.  81,163 

1,088,065 

Aug. 

20  - 

Aug. 

26 

115,268 

1,203,333 

May 

7-  May 

13 

28,917 

113,292  :: 

Aug. 

27  - 

Sept. 

2 

177,036 

1,380,369 

May 

14-  May 

20 

34,913 

148,205  :: 

May 

21-  May 

27 

65,012 

213,217  :: 

Sept. 

2  - 

Sept. 

9 

177,216 

1,557,585 

May 

28  -  June 

3 

55,222 

268,439  :: 

Sept. 

10  - 

Sept. 

16 

236,400 

1,793,985 

:: 

Sept. 

17  - 

Sept. 

23 

293,803 

2,087,788 

June 

4-  June 

10 

75,166 

343,605  :: 

Sept. 

24  - 

Sept. 

30 

205,376 

2,293,164 

June 

11-  June 

17 

84,665 

428,270  :: 

June 

18  -  June 

24 

77,367 

505.637  :: 

Oct. 

1  - 

Oct. 

7 

187,317 

2,480,481 

June 

25-  July 

1 

47,344 

552,981  :: 

Oct. 

8  - 

Oct. 

14 

227,600 

2,708,081 

Oct. 

15- 

Oct. 

21 

220,099 

2,928,180 

July 

2- July 

8  : 

55,850 

608,831  :; 

Oct. 

22- 

Oct. 

28  . 

263,849 

3,192,029 

July 

9-  July 

15  : 

80,219 

689,050  :: 

Oct. 

29  - 

Nov. 

4 

237,076 

3,429,105 

July 

16-  July 

22  : 

89,082 

778,132  :: 

July 

23  -  July 

29  : 

84,866 

862,998  :: 

July 

30-  Aug. 

5  : 

79,912 

942,910  :: 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Table   31  . — Registrations  under  cotton  export  program:  Payment-ln-kind, 

1961-62  marketing  year 


Date 

Number 
registered 

:      Cumulative  :: 
:          from  :: 
:    April  29,  1961  i: 

Date 

Number 
■  registered 

Cumulative 

from 
April  29,  1961 

1961 

Bales 

Bales  :: 

1961 

Bales 

Bales 

April 

29  "  May 

5 

393,039 

393,039  :: 

Aug. 

5  - 

Aug. 

11 

66,581 

1,417,504 

May 

6  -  May 

12 

436,829 

829,868  :: 

Aug. 

12  - 

Aug. 

18 

•  136,583 

1,554,087 

May 

13  -  May 

19 

81,725 

911,593  :: 

Aug. 

19  - 

Aug 

25 

:  83,832 

1,637,919 

May 

20  -  May 

26 

39,496 

951,089  :: 

Aug. 

26  - 

Sept. 

1 

124,758 

1,762,677 

May 

27  -  June 

2 

32,447 

983,536  :: 

Sept. 

2  - 

Sept. 

8 

113,100 

1,875,777 

June 

3  -  June 

9 

50,063 

1,033,599  :: 

Sept. 

9  - 

15 

78, 783 

1,954,560 

June 

10  -  June 

16 

39,915 

1,073,514  :: 

Sept. 

16  - 

Sept. 

22 

60,328 

2,014,888 

June 

17  -  June 

23 

35,964 

1,109,478  :: 

Sept. 

23  - 

Sept. 

29 

66,865 

2,081,753 

June 

24  -  June 

30 

54,256 

1,163.734  :: 

Sept. 

30  - 

Oct. 

6 

50,069 

2,131,822 

July 

1  -  July 

7 

22,672 

1,186,406  :: 

Oct. 

7  - 

Oct. 

13 

60,512 

2,192,334 

July 

8  -  July 

14 

33,001 

1,219,407  :: 

Oct. 

14  - 

Oct. 

20 

60,282 

2.252,616 

July 

IS  -  July 

21 

42,651 

1,262,058  :: 

Oct. 

21  - 

Oct. 

27 

61.751 

2,314,367 

July 

22  -  July 

28 

43,708 

1,305,766  :: 

Oct. 

28  - 

Nov. 

3 

209,699 

2,524,066 

July 

29  -Aug. 

4 

45,157 

1,350,923  :: 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  34  . — Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  1/  and  U.  S.  average  spot  export 
prices,  1960-61  crop  year,  August  and  September  1961  2/ 


Foreign 



United  States 

Market 

Quality 

Price  per 
pound  3/ 

Price  per 
pound  4/ 

i         Quality  5/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Crop  year,  1960-61 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 

;  Broach  Vijay,  fine 
\  '289  F  Slnd  Fine,  S  G 
.  Acala  II 

Type  5 

M  1-1/32" 
,  Tanguis  type  5 
,  Ashmouni  good 

26.55 
27.98 
27.09 
22.51 
6/26.92 
**  28.19 
40.17 

22.36 
23.78 
27.54 
23.05 
26.78 
26.88 
28.65 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

:  August 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 

Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine,  S  G 

:  Acala  II 

•  Type  5 

:  M  l¥l/32" 

:  Tanguis  type  5 

:  Ashmouni  good 

25.62 

26.99 
7/25.96 

21.76 
6/27.39 
~  27.77 

39.15 

22.56 
23.77 
27.15 
23.10 
26,46 
26.94 
28.33 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

:  September 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 

:  Broach  Vijay,  fine 
:  289  F  Sind  Fine,  S  G 
:  Acala  II 
:  Type  5 
:  M  1-1/32" 
:  Tanguis  type  5 
:  Ashmouni  good 

25.98 
27.19 

8/27.10 
22.13 

6/27J29 
27.62 
37.15 

22.96 
24.18 
27,39 
23.50 
26.71 
27.23 
28.52 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable, 

2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis. 

3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week. 

4/  Average  14  spot  market  gross  weight  price  less  export  payment-in-kind  rate  per  pound,  divided  by  0,96  to  con- 
vert price  to  a  net  weight  basis. 

5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton, 

6/  Delivered  at  Brovmsville.  Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  divided  by  0.96. 

7/  One  quotation. 

8/  Average  for  3  weeks. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
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Table     35  • — Average  monthly    prices  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton, 
designated  markets^  19^5  "to  date 


Year 
"beginning 
Aug.  1 

:    Aug.  : 

Sept .  : 

Oct.     :  Nov. 

:  Dec. 

:  Jan. 

Feb . 

•  fpnts 

npn  ts 

\./w  i.X  \J»J 

Cents  Cents 

Ppnts 

w  11  0  0 

19i^5 

:  22.65 

22.77 

23 . 

4l  24 

.22 

24.80 

25.00 

26.12 

1946 

:  35.81 

37.23 

36. 

36  31 

.14 

32.63 

32.11 

33.53 

19^7 

:  3^.59 

31.84 

32. 

11  34 

.14 

36.52 

35.99 

33.83 

19^*8 

:  31.9^ 

31.78 

31. 

77  32 

.01 

32.69 

33.07 

33.18 

19^9 

.  31.51 

30.47 

30. 

15  30 

.42 

31.19 

32.02 

33.01 

1950 

\  38.71 

41.31 

40. 

49  42 

.92 

43.28 

44.88 

1/ 

1951 

:  35.^2 

35.56 

37. 

42  4l 

.88 

42.64 

42.33 

41.05 

1952 

:  40.20 

39.50 

37. 

24  35 

.39 

33.81 

33.34 

33.86 

1953 

:  33.77 

33.60 

33 . 

47  33 

.  53 

j3.42 

34.05 

34.09 

^S.  ?0 

35. 

21  34 

.74 

^4  Q'^ 

Jy  •  v7 

J? .  j-y 

1955 

.  3^^.97 

34.32 

3^. 

21  34 

.85 

34.81 

35.17 

36.20 

1956 

•  33.01 

33-07 

33. 

19  33 

.IQ 

33.15 

33.41 

33.77 

1957 

33.63 

33.24 

33. 

s4  34 

,  35 
•  J  y 

34.89 

34.83 

34.62 

1958 

34.83 

34.70 

34. 

75  34 

.  75 
•  1  y 

34.41 

34.31 

34.28 

1959 

31.77 

31. 

66  31 

.61 

31  78 

j-L .  y-i- 

i960 

30.52 

30, 

22  30 

.19 

30  .16 

30  .l4 

30 .4i 

1961 

33.38 

59 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May- 

June 

Julv 

Average 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

\_/ w  X  J.  \J  w 

19^5  ; 

27.06 

27.96 

27.72 
'-1*1'- 

29.46 

33.71 

26.24 

19w  : 

35.36 

35.34 

36.22 

37.42 

37.77 

35.07 

19^7  : 

35.60 

38.67 

38.90 

38.13 

34.90 

35. 

19U8  : 

33.28 

33.53 

33. 39 

•  ^y 

33.26 

32.58 

32.71 

19^+9  : 

32.96 

33.48 

33.91 

34.74 

37.89 

32.65 

1950  : 

45.80 

45.84 

45.90 

45.88 

40.59 

43.23 

1951  : 

41.24 

41.22 

39.20 

41.20 

40.17 

39.94 

1952  : 

34.21 

33.93 

34.29 

33.99 

3^.14 

35.32 

1953  : 

35.03 

34.98 

35.23 

3S.06 

35.2s 

Jy  *  ^y 

34.36 

195^  : 

34.64 

34.62 

35.11 

35.30 

35.13 

35.02 

1955  : 

36.44 

36.42 

36.38 

36.41 

35.29 

35.^6 

1956  : 

33.82 

33.87 

33.89 

33.97 

33.99 

33.53 

1957  : 

34.54 

34.59 

34.73 

34.81 

34.88 

34.39 

1958  : 

34.37 

34.56 

34.62 

34.52 

33.55 

3^.47 

1959  ; 

32.04 

32.10 

32.18 

32.24 

31.96 

31.93 

i960  : 

31.07 

31.41 

31.80 

32.22 

32.65 

30.96 

1/  Markets  Closed. 
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Table  36. — ^Premiums  and  discounts  for  grades  and  prices  per  pound  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton, 
in  the  designated  spot  markets,  einnual  and  monthly  averages,  1952-6I 


Premiums 

Disccaints 

Year  and 
month 

Good      •  Strict 
Middling  '  Middling 

Price 
Middling 
1-inch 

Strict 
Low 
Middling 

Low 
Middling 

Strict 
Good 
Ordinary 

•  Good 
'  Ordinary 

Strict 
Middling 
Spt. 

Middling 
Spt. 

Strict 
Low 
Middling 
Spt. 

Points  Points 

Cents 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

1952-53 

50 

4U 

35-32 

132 

XOd 

1*12 

673 

1953-51*- 

)i  A 

35 

1^2 

DOD 

175 

387 

dOd 

195!*— 55 

55 

)i  0 
4-3 

35-02 

XDcl 

595 

767 

191 

379 

509 

1955-56 

At 

op 

■ac:  )i  c 

2l*2 

269 

1*72 

695 

1956-57 

00 

71 

33-53 

292 

Ant; 

AAJt 

1,098 

3d'* 

580 

A)i  <C 

-Lyp  (  po 

100 

82 

0^  -  jy 

77Q 

1  OQ"^ 

1,291* 

1*60 

7^Q 

1  066 

1953-59 

78 

66 

34-1*7 

336 

717 

1,019 

1*22 

708 

l,0lj.0 

1959-60 

70 

59 

31.93 

277 

515 

737 

961* 

326 

5t2 

761* 

1960-61 

63 

55 

30.96 

213 

365 

516 

693 

275 

1*06 

533 

1961-62  y 

67 

59 
h6 

33-25 

173 

296 

1*39 

586 

2I+6 

31*0 

1+31 

Sept.  i960 

51* 

30.52 

256 

1*51* 

612 

809 

313 

1*85 

61*9 

Oct .  i960 

5lt 

^5 

30.22 

208 

398 

561* 

767 

274 

1*1*1 

601 

Nov.  i960 

57 

1*9 

30-19 

193 

375 

51*6 

71*7 

258 

1*18 

579 

Dec .  i960 

63 

56 

30-16 

211* 

361 

519 

713 

259 

1*05 

51*5 

Jan.  1961 

67 

59 

30.11* 

223 

357 

506 

696 

267 

1*01 

529 

Feb.  19^1 

67 

59 

30.1*1 

221 

352 

1*91* 

673 

275 

399 

513 

Mar.  1961 

67 

59 

31.07 

200 

331 

1*71 

626 

269 

377 

1*83 

Apr.  1961 

67 

59 

31.1*1 

195 

323 

1*67 

619 

270 

372 

1*72 

May  1961 

68 

59 

31.80 

195 

321 

1*67 

620 

268 

365 

1*61* 

June  1961 

68 

59 

32.22 

193 

316 

1*60 

609 

263 

356 

1*51* 

July  1961 

68 

59 

32.65 

186 

311 

1*57 

606 

262 

354 

1*50 

Aug.  1961 

68 

59 

33.11 

179 

299 

1*1*1* 

589 

251 

31*!* 

1*36 

Sept.  1961 

66 

58 

33-38 

167 

293 

1*31* 

582 

2l*0 

336 

1*25 

1/  Average  for  August  1961-September  196I. 
Cotton  Division,  AMS. 


Table  37- — Premiums  and  discounts  for  staple  lengths  Eind  prices  per  pound  for  Middling  1-inch 
cotton,  in  the  designated  spot  markets,  annual  and  monthly  averages,  1952-6I 


Year 

Premiums 

Price 

Discounts 

and 

1-1/16 

:  1-1/8 

1-3/16 

1-1/1* 

Middling 

13/16 

7/8  : 

15/16 

month 

inches 

inches  1/ 

inches  2/ 

inches  2/ 

1  inch 

inch  3/ 

;       inch  \ 

inch 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Cents 

Points 

Points 

Points 

1952-53 

68 

268 

677 

1,183 

35-32 

360 

279 

80 

1953-51* 

72 

269 

656 

1,112 

31*.  36 

309 

239 

81 

l95l*-55 

115 

335 

676 

1,08? 

35-02 

383 

303 

114 

1955-56 

127 

281 

590 

917 

35.1*5 

1*38 

336 

107 

1956-57 

11*9 

301 

571 

867 

33.53 

1*85 

353 

113 

1957-58 

173 

319 

565 

855 

31*. 39 

1*98 

385 

146 

1958-59 

167 

315 

533 

80I* 

31*.  1*7 

457 

363 

151 

1959-6C 

153 

253 

1*1*5 

620 

31.93 

396 

338 

167 

1960-61 

li*7 

255 

397 

1*97 

30.96 

313 

280 

153 

1961-62  V 

11*3 

255 

382 

1*82 

33.25 

275 

251 

139 

Sept.  I90O 

ll*2 

228 

387 

1+87 

30.52 

365 

315 

161 

Oct .  i960 

135 

218 

361* 

1*61* 

30.22 

326 

305 

161 

Nov.  i960 

ll*2 

231 

363 

1*83 

30.19 

310 

300 

161 

Dec .  i960 

ll*l* 

21*8 

397 

1*97 

30.16 

310 

288 

159 

Jan.  1961 

ll*7 

256 

1*02 

502 

30.11* 

306 

278 

154 

Feb .  1961 

153 

273 

1*13 

513 

30.1*1 

306 

270 

152 

Mar .  1961 

152 

273 

1*13 

513 

31-07 

298 

262 

149 

Apr.  1961 

152 

273 

1*13 

513 

31.41 

295 

260 

147 

May  1961 

152 

276 

1*08 

508 

31.80 

294 

258 

146 

June  1961 

151 

273 

1*00 

500 

32.22 

286 

254 

142 

July  1961 

li*9 

269 

393 

1*93 

32.65 

285 

254 

142 

Aug .  1961 

11*5 

259 

387 

1*57 

33-11 

280 

252 

l40 

Sept.  19&I 

11*1 

250 

377 

1*77 

33-38 

270 

249 

137 

1/  Average  of  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Greenwood  and  Fresno. 

2/  Average  of  Memphis  and  Greenwood. 

3/  Average  of  k  Texas  markets. 

%j  Averages  for  August  1961-September  196I. 

Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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Table  a8.— Commodity  Credit  Corportion  loan  schedule:  Premiums  and  discounts  for  eligible  qualities 
of  1961 -crop  American  Upland  cotton  (Basis  Middling  1-inch) 


Staple  Len^h  (inches) 


(3UDE  : 

13/16 

29/^2 

15/16_. 

Jl/22 

1 

\- 

1/32 

1- 

1/16 

1- 

3/32 

1- 
1/8 

1- 

5/32 

1- 

3/16 

1- 

7/32 

Longjr 

Pts. 

PtSr 

?ts. 

Fes. 

Pts. 

Pts, 

Pts«, 

Pts. 

Pt3» 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

TfHITE 

GM  aiid  Better 

-290 

-235 

-I8c 

-105 

-20 

60 

135 

200 

250 

305 

365 

450 

535 

600 

SM 

-300 

-245 

-190 

-110 

-30 

55 

130 

190 

2UO 

295 

360 

44o 

525 

585 

IQD  Plus 

-325 

-270 

-215 

-lUO 

-60 

20 

95 

160 

210 

260 

330 

410 

48o 

540 

MID 

-3U5 

-290 

•235 

-155 

-75 

Base 

75 

135 

185 

235 

305 

370 

430 

490 

SLii  Plus 

-UlO 

-355 

-285 

-210 

-130 

-60 

5 

I40 

75 

115 

160 

220 

280 

SUA 

-525 

J480 

-I430 

-565 

-295 

-220 

-150 

-95 

-70 

-45 

-10 

30 

6'; 

105 

iM  Plus 

-605 

-555 

-510 

-U50 

-390 

-320 

-265 

-235 

-220 

-195 

-165 

-130 

-90 

-50 

lM 

-660 

-615 

-565 

-505 

-380 

-335 

-305 

-290 

-280 

-275 

-275 

-275 

-275 

SGO  Plus 

-770 

-720 

-665 

-610 

-555 

-1+85 

-4145 

-430 

-1430 

-U30 

-430 

-430 

-430 

SGO 

-815 

-770 

-710 

-655 

-600 

-535 

-500 

-I485 

-I+85 

-1+85 

-485 

-485 

-485 

-48'= 

.'rO  Plus 

-9i5 

-865 

-815 

-770 

-725 

-685 

-6U5 

-630 

-625 

-620 

-620 

-620 

-620 

-£1:0 

GO 

-965 

-920 

-875 

-630 

-760 

-720 

-690 

-680 

-680 

-680 

-680 

-660 

-680 

-660 

LIGKT  SPOTTED 


-425 

-375 

-320 

-245 

-175 

-?5 

-15 

35 

65 

95 

145 

200 

275 

355 

S51 

-445 

-395 

-340 

-265 

-195 

-115 

-4o 

10 

4o 

75 

125 

175 

250 

330 

tilD 

-520 

-475 

-425 

-360 

-300 

-230 

-170 

-120 

-90 

-55 

-15 

20 

55 

95 

SUii 

-64o 

-595 

-F50 

-500 

-440 

-380 

-330 

-305 

-290 

-275 

-255 

-235 

-210 

-185 

-795 

-750 

-7C5 

-660 

-605 

-5S0 

-510 

-490 

-490 

-490 

-490 

-490 

-490 

-490 

SPOTTtD 


CM 

-565 

-510 

-46o 

-385 

-325 

-260 

-200 

-155 

-135 

-105 

-60 

-20 

20 

6C 

SM 

-580 

-525 

-475 

-4oo 

-340 

-280 

-220 

-175 

-155 

-125 

-85 

-45 

-10 

30 

lilD 

-690 

-640 

-595 

-535 

-485 

-420 

-375 

--^45 

-330 

-315 

-295 

-275 

-255 

-24r) 

sLi>: 

-605 

-760 

-715 

-660 

-605 

-560 

-525 

-505 

-500 

-495 

-495 

-495 

-495 

-495 

LU 

-960 

-915 

-870 

-623 

-785 

-740 

-705 

-690 

-690 

-690 

-690 

-690 

-690 

-690 

TINGED 


Gil 

-825 

-775 

-730 

-685 

-650 

-615 

-600 

-590 

-580 

-570 

-565 

-560 

-555 

-545 

SM 

-845 

-790 

-75c 

-705 

-671 

-635 

-620 

-605 

-605 

-595 

-590 

-585 

-575 

-575 

MID 

-915 

-865 

-825 

-785 

-755 

-725 

-710 

-705 

-705 

-705 

-705 

-705 

-705 

-705 

SLM 

-1075 

-1030 

-99c 

-945 

-915 

-890 

-875 

-875 

-870 

-870 

-870 

-870 

-870 

-870 

LU 

-1245 

-1190 

-1155 

-1115 

-1060 

-1055 

-10^5 

-1045 

-lo4o 

-1040 

-lo4o 

-1040 

-lo4o 

-104o 

YELLOW  STAINED 

m.  -1050  -1000  -965  -930  -895  -870  -855  -655  -850  -850  -850  -850  -850  -850 

Sil  -1075  -10  iO  -985  -950  -915  -890  -880  -875  -875  -875  -875  -875  -875  -875 

MID  -1195  -1145  -1105  -1070  -1040  -1015  -1010  -1005  -1005  -1005  -1005  -1005  -1005  -1005 


LIGHT  GRAY 


GM 

-455 

-410 

-355 

-275 

-210 

-135 

-60 

-15 

15 

'^5 

80 

120 

165 

210 

SM 

-505 

-455 

-4o5 

-325 

-260 

-190 

-125 

-75 

-45 

-15 

20 

55 

95 

135 

rilD 

-620 

-575 

-520 

-450 

-390 

-315 

-265 

-225 

-200 

-175 

-l4o 

-105 

-75 

-4c 

SLM 

-780 

-730 

-680 

-610 

-555 

-485 

-44b 

-1*15 

-395 

-370 

-350 

-325 

-300 

-275 

GRAY 


GM 

-620 

-575 

-515 

-440 

-385 

-310 

-250 

-215 

-195 

-17^ 

-135 

-100 

-65 

-20 

SM 

-665 

-615 

-560 

-490 

-430 

--^65 

-310 

-275 

-255 

-24o 

-215 

-190 

-150 

-115 

i..ID 

-805 

-755 

-700 

-640 

-580 

-=15 

-470 

-445 

-430 

-415 

-400 

-385 

-370 

-360 

SLM 

 -r3 

-925 

-875 

-815 

-755 

-690 

-650 

-630 

-620 

-605 

-595 

-595 

-595 

-595 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table    lt-1. — Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:     Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  19^+5-^9?  and  1950  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 


. Carryover 
.beginning  . 
!of  season 

>   r  J,  uu.Uv^  • 

tion  1/: 

imports  : 

L/X  by  . 

crop     :  Total 

:  Consuinp  — : 
:    tion  : 

web 
exports  : 

ue-  ; 
stroyed.  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/  bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2, 

bales  2/ 

':  8,288 

12,750 

110 

21,148 

6,858 

5,297 

57 

11,902 

122 

23  17,862 

8,913 

3,927 

3^ 

Supply 


Distribution 


Total 


Average 

1935-39 
Average 

19^5-^9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960  kj 

1961  5/ 


6,781 
2,196 
2,7^+1 
5,511 
9,570 
11,028 
l'+,399 
11,269 
8,615 
8,733 
7,^06 
7,029 


9,789 
11^,983 
15,031 
16,295 
13,504 

14,591 
12,928 
10,783 
11,291 
14,435 
14,287 
14,478 


68 
26 
61 
50 
48 

51 
40 
41 

51 
48 
42 
5k 


28 
40 
42 

43 

46 
^^7 
50 
58 
51 
50 
63 
50 


1/  Includes  in-season  ginnings.  2/  Running  bales 
3/  Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis,  August 


16,666  3/  10,357 

17,244  3/  9,116 

17,874  3/  9,358 

21,899  8,475 

23,168  8,730 

25,718  3/  9,085 

27,417  3/  8,496 

22,151  3y  7,900 

20,009  3/  8,59^ 

23,266  3/'  8,868 

21,798  8,148 

21,612  8,645 


4,108 
5,515 
3,048 
3,760 
3,^5 
2,194 
7, 5^0 
5,707 
2,766 
7,170 
6,626 
5, '^90 


27 
35 
50 
75 
60 


1,000 


12,212 

12,874 

14,492 
14,666 
12,456 
12,311 
12,235 
11,278 
16,036 
13,607 
11,360 
16,066 
1^^,773 


except  exports  which  are  in  bales  of  5OO  pounds. 
1-July  31-    it/'  Preliminary.    5/  Estimated. 


Table         — Extra-long  staple  cotton:     Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  19^5-^9,  and  I95O  to  date  1/ 


Supply 

Distribution 

Year 

Carryover  : 

beginning 

beginning  : 

Produc -  ] 

Imports  : 

Total  : 

Consump- 

:    Exports  : 

Total 

August  1 

of  season  : 

tion  ] 

tion 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

Average 

1935-39 

48.2 

21.0 

61.4 

130.6 

80.0 

0.2 

80.2 

Average 

1945-49 

62.9 

3.0 

129.8 

195.7 

124.4 

•  7 

125.1 

1950 

65.0 

62.2 

121.2 

248.4 

3/152.4 

152.4 

1951 

82.4 

46.0 

46.1 

17^+.  5 

3y  79-5 

79-5 

1952 

48.3 

93.5 

132.5 

274.3 

3/103.1 

103.1 

1953 

93.7 

64.5 

92.1 

250.3 

100.7 

.r 

100.7 

195^ 

158.4 

40.9 

98.4 

297.7 

111.6 

112.0 

1955 

176.9 

41.5 

85.9 

304.3 

3/124.9 

20.3 

145.2 

1956 

129.8 

49.1 

96.5 

275.^ 

3/112.2 

57-9 

170.1 

1957 

53.3 

79.7 

99.7 

232.7 

3/  99.4 

9.7 

109.1 

1958 

121.7 

81.9 

85.5 

289.0 

2/109.1 

23-5 

132.6 

1959 

152.3 

69.1 

83.2 

304.6 

137.3 

4.2 

141.5 

i960  5/ 

154.4 

66.0 

85.7 

306.1 

147.3 

8.2 

155.5 

1961  5/ 

135.1 

63.5 

6/85.6 

284.2 

155. 0 

10.0 

165.0 

l/Includes  American -Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  Egyptian  and  Peruvian. 

2/Ameri can -Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  in  running  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  5OO  pounds. 

3/ Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis,  August  1-July  31. 

f/Less  than  50  bales. 

^Preliminary. 

6/ Import  quota. 
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Table  U3. — Cottonseed  and  linters:    Production,  United  States,  averages 
1935-39,  ig'+O-Mf^  19^^5-49  and  1959  to  date 


Cottonseed 

Linters 

Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Production 

:  Cr-iishi 

-.gs 

Cut  per 

ton 

Production  1/ 

i    Actual  ! 

Percentage 
of 

produc  ti  on 

Gross 
1     v/eight  ', 
'.        of  1 
i      bale  '. 

Bales  2/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

Percent 

PoiBids 

Poxinds 

bales 

1935-39 

5,527 

^,653 

79-9 

620.6 

1,132 

1914-0-144. 

5,136 

U,223 

82.2 

176 

62U.3 

1,237 

19^5-^9 

l+,383 

U,296 

88.0 

18U 

616  A 

1,326 

1950 

U,i05 

3,723 

90.7 

135 

582.7 

l,2l^U 

1951 

6,302 

5,i^76 

86.9 

135 

603.5 

1,767 

1952 

6,191 

5,563 

89.9 

13U 

596.8 

1,799 

1953 

6,7^^9 

6,256 

92.7 

131+ 

603.2 

2,003 

195^^ 

5,709 

5,249 

91.9 

187 

606.2 

1,699 

1955 

6,01+3 

5,588 

92.5 

180 

617.2 

1,703 

1956 

5,Ji07 

i+,959 

91-7 

181 

621.5 

1,510 

1957 

U,6o9 

U,2U7 

92.1 

176 

622.5 

1,256 

1953 

U,793 

h,h39 

92.5 

l3l 

1,3^7 

1959 

^'^^ 

5,^+91 

91.7 

181 

1,665 

i960  3/ 

5,88b 

5,35^ 

91. Q 

5/1,583 

1961  3/ 

6,028 

5,530 

91.7 

5/1,600 

1/  Since  19^1  includes  production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants .    2/  Rtuining  bales  through  Septem- 
ber 1958;  600  pounds  equivalent  gross  veight  bales  thereafter.     3/  Preliminary,  partly  estimated. 
k/  Data  no  longer  published.     5/  Production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants  not  available. 
Bureau  of  the*  Census . 


Table  hk  Cotton  linters;    Supply  and  disappearance.  United  States,  averages 

1935-?",  1940-iiU,  19lj-5-ii9  and  1950  to  date 


Year 
beginnin; 
Ausnst  1 


■jXOCilS 

Auras t  1 


Production 


net 

Irnrorts 


Total 


Disappearance 


Consumption^.  3xports 


Destroyed 


Total 


bales  2/ 


1,000 
bales  2/ 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

bales  3./    bales  2 /      bales  2/      bales  2/ 


1935-39 

3k3 

1,132 

^5 

1,725 

336 

26U 

5 

loitO-Uk 

687 

1,237 

160 

2,08U 

1,399 

37 

2 

19*^5  '19 

h03 

1,326 

150 

1,881 

1,21+3 

138 

1 

1950 

U52 

1,2M^ 

103 

1,80c 

1,396 

92 

1 

1951 

261^ 

1,767 

113^ 

2,lUU 
2,686 

1,306 

226 

2 

1952 

5hQ 

1,799 

339 

1,359 
1,32U 

107 

2 

1953 

1,111 

2,003 

16U 

3,278 

237 

2 

195^^ 

1,699 

185 

3,t28 

256 

25 

1955 

1,^91 

1,703 

20'! 

3,398 

1,789 

396 

1956  : 

1,025 

1,507 
1,256 

135 

2,668 

l,i^38 

331+ 

1957  : 

821:- 

139 

2,218 

1,102 

185 

1958  : 

810 

l,3't7 

172 

2,329 

1,210 

2I+3 

1959  : 

3hh 

1,665 

I6U 

2,373 

1,1+1+7 

329 

1960  !^/  : 

1961  t/  : 

U65 

5/1,583 

139 

2,187 

1,306 

339 

)i69 

5/1,600 

150 

2,219 

1,1+00 

339 

1,000  1,000 
bales  2/  bales  2' 


1,105 
1,J^38 
1,382 
l,i^89 
1,53»+ 
1,1+68 

1,563 
1,755 
2,185 
1,772 
1,287 
1,1+53 
1,776 
l,6U5 
1,739 


_J   _   ^      ^.^v^^   wj.  ij,  w  (_4.AJ.VJ.      VAV-  J_J,li  OJ.Il;  ,      J^J-OJi  UO  • 

2/  Runnin,"  bales  throu'-h  September  1958;  60O  pound  equivalent  rross  weight  bales  thereafter. 

3/  Bales  of  500  pounds. 

C/  Preliminary,  partly  estimated. 

5/  Production  at  ;:ins  and  delintin-  plants  not  available. 
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^5. — Cottonseed  products:     Output,  United  States,  19k3-h^  to  date 


Year 
ue^xiuixiig, 
August  1 

:    Cotton-  : 
:  crushed 

Crude 
oil 

Cake  and  [ 
[      meal  | 

I1U.JLX0 

Linters 

1,000 

Million 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

pounds 

tons 

tons 

bales 

19^8 

5,332 

1,704 

2,391 

1,236 

1,646 

1949 

5,712 

1,847 

2,555 

1,338 

1,710 

1950 

3,723 

1,197 

1,669 

857 

1,244 

1951 

5,W 

1,751 

2,548 

1,234 

1, 767 

1952 

5,563 

1,825 

2,672 

1,199 

1,799 

1953  : 

6,256 

2,074 

2,961 

1,388 

2,003 

1954 

5,249 

1,735 

2,561 

1,139 

1,699 

1955 

5,588 

1,894 

2,631 

1,249 

1,703 

1956 

4,959 

1,685 

2,390 

1,073 

1,510 

1957  : 

4,247 

1,438 

1,958 

966 

1,256 

1958 

.  4,439 

1,518 

2,061 

1,029 

1,347 

1959 

:  5,491 

1,861 

2,547 

1,257 

1,665 

i960 

:  5,354 

1,808 

2,505 

1,217 

4/1,583 

1961  3/ 

:  5,530 

1,876 

2,587 

1,250 

?/i,6oo 

1/    Includes  production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants.     2/    Eunning  bales 
through  September  1958;  6OO  pound  equivalent  gross  weight  bales  thereafter. 

3/  Preliminar;;,'  and  estimated.  4/  Production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants 
not  available. 


Tfeible      4^. — Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  hulls:    August  1  stocks  at  oil  mills. 

United  States,  1952-53  to  date 


Year 

[           Cake  and  meal 

Hulls 

:             1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1952 

;  45.1 

24.6 

1953 

91.5 

48.3 

1954 

:  208.5 

102.0 

1955 

:  203.1 

41.7 

1956 

:  164.2 

77.2 

1957 

:  252.4 

52.6 

1958 

:  112.5 

97.3 

1959 

:  116.3 

43.4 

i960 

:  189.9 

28.7 

1961 

:  142.6 

95.4 
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Grand  total 
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equiv- 
alent 
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Cotton  : 
equlv-  i 
alent  ; 

Actual  ; 

Textile  : 
fiber  : 
glass  : 

Cotton ; 
equlv- ; 

Actual ; 

Total  ; 

Cotton  ; 
equlv-  ; 
alent 

Actual  : 

Staple  ] 
fiber 

Cotton ; 
equiv- : 
alent  ■ 

Actual ; 

LI 
S) 

u 

•H 

Eh 

Cotton; 
equlv- ; 
alent 

Actual; 

Yam  1 

other  than  ; 
tires  ; 

Cotton  ; 
equlv-  ; 
alent 

Actual; 

Total  ; 

Cotton  ; 
equiv-  ; 
alent 

Actual  ; 

HiGh 
tenacity 

Cotton  ; 
equlv-  ; 
alent 

Actual ; 

Staple  ' 
fiber 

Cotton  ; 
equlv-  ; 
Eilent 

H 

3 
+^ 

< 

Regular  and 
intermediate  ; 
yam  ; 
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equiv-  ; 
alent 

Actual  ; 
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Table  kQ. — ^;anInade  fiber:     Production,  United  States, 
January-June  I96O-61 


[                                              Rayon  and  acetate 

[  Filament 

Staple  and  tov 

Year 

"  Rayon  yarn  by  tenacity 

:  Acetate 

:  Total 

Rayon  *  Acetate 

'  Total 

"  Regular 

High  ; 

Total 

:  yarn 

:  yarn 

fill . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

i'lll . 

I-ill . 

ViXl  .                       illl  . 

Mil . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb .            lb . 

lb. 

January-  : 

June  : 

i960  [ 

78.0 

151.9 

229.9 

121.1 

351.0 

159.6 

159.6 

1961  : 

68.6 

120.5 

169.1 

113.7 

302.8 

182.5 

182.5 

Percent  ; 
change  : 

-2.1 

-20.7 

-ir.8 

-6.1 

-13.7 

+li+.3 

+1U.3 

Total  rayon 

Textile  glass  and  non-cellulosic  fiber 

Non- 

■cellulosic  ] 

;  Textile 
glass 

Rayon  : 

Acetate : 

Total 

Yarn  : 

^""f}^     :  Total  : 
and  tow 

Total 

Mil . 

:.iii . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

i4il .          Mil . 

Mil. 

lb. 

Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb .           lb . 

lb. 

January-  : 

i960  ; 

389.5 

121,1 

510.6 

96.3 

217.5 

133.1  350.6 

1^1^6,9 

1961  : 

371.6 

113.7 

66.9 

235.7 

12if.l  359.8 

1^26.7 

Percent  ; 
change  : 

~k.6 

-6.1 

-5.0 

-30.5 

+8.I1- 

-6.8  +2.6 

-i^-.5 

Compiled  from  Textile  Organon. 
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Table49.. — Maiunade  fibers:  Production  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  averages  1937-33, 

1947-49  and  annual  1950  to  date 


Foreign  countries 


United  States 

Free  world 

Calendar 

;     Rayon  and 

:  Noncellulosic 

Total 

Rayon  and 

Noncellulosic 

Total 

:  acetate 

acetate 

1/ 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

MUlion 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average: 

1937-39 

:  336 



336 

2/ 

— 

£/ 

Average: 

1947-49 

1,032 

74 

1,106 

1,209 

9 

1,218 

1950 

:  1.259 

146 

1,405 

1,920 

26 

1,946 

1951 

:  1,294 

205 

1,499 

2,295 

68 

2,363 

1952 

1,136 

256 

1,392 

1,916 

62 

1,978 

1953 

1,197 

297 

1,494 

2  400 

82 

2,482 

1954 

1,086 

344 

1,430 

2'.  765 

126 

2,891 

1955 

1,261 

455 

1,716 

3,047 

179 

3,226 

1956 

1,148 

497 

1,645 

3,337 

z4y 

3,586 

1957 

1,139 

626 

1,765 

3,474 

354 

3.828 

1,035 

594 

1,629 

o.u/y 

4U0 

3.482 

1959 

1,167 

793 

1,960 

4.029 

1,028 

856 

1,885 

856 

4,526 

Foreign  countries 

woriu  total 

Communist  bloc 

Rayon  and 

Rayon  and 

acetate 

Noncellulosic  ' 

Total 

acetate 

Noncellulosic 

Total 

MilUon 

Million 

Million 

Million 

MiUion 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average:  : 

1937-39  : 

y 

y 

2,006 

— 

2,006 

Average:  ; 

1947-49  : 

216 

1 

217 

2,457 

84 

2,541 

1950  ; 

366 

5 

371 

3,545 

177 

3,722 

lyoi  : 

419 

9 

428 

4,008 

264 

4,272 

1952  : 

483 

14 

497 

3,535 

332 

3,867 

i.y  Do  ; 

542 

20 

567 

4,139 

404 

4,543 

1954  : 

639 

24 

663 

4,490 

494 

4,984 

1955  : 

727 

32 

759 

5,035 

666 

5,701 

1956  : 

777 

40 

817 

5,262 

786 

6,048 

1957  : 

849 

49 

898 

5,462 

1,029 

6,491 

1958  : 

914 

56 

970 

5,028 

1,053 

6,081 

1959  : 

969 

68 

1,037 

5,564 

1,462 

7,026 

1960  : 

1,049 

91 

1,140 

5,748 

1,803 

7,551 

j./  Includes  fiber  glass. 

_2/  Total  foreign  production  of  1,670  million  pounds,  not  available  on  a  comparable  basis. 
The  Textile  Organon,  a  publication  of  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Incorporated,  and  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data  on  tire  cord  productlpn. 
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